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~ No. 1913. LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1853. ennes daeaaen 
OARD OF TRADE YOUNG MARRIED MAN (aged 28) who Price 1s., post free, 1. 6a. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 

Director. —Sir Henny T. De va Becue, C.B., F.R.S. 

The following Course of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations 
will be given next Session, which will commence on the Ist Oct. 
with an Introductory Lecture by Professor E. Forbes. : 

1. Cuemisrry, with special reference to the Arts, A. W. Hof- 
mann, Ph.D., F.RS. 

9, Narra History, applied to Geology and the Arts, E. Forbes, 

S. 


bo] 


TIP MP Sb 


. Pursicat Screncer, with’its special applications, R. Hunt. 
_ Apprizp Mrcwanics, R. Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Meratturey, J. Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
. GeoLocy, With its practical applications, A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
. Mixtne.—8. Mineratocy, W. W. Smyth, M.A. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing is also given, 

The Royal College of Chemistry now the Chemical Laboratory 
of this School, receives pupils at a fee of £19 for the term of four- 
teen weeks. The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory. The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labo- 
ratories) is one payment of £30 for two years, or two annual pay- 
ments of £20—this fee includes field instruction. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4. 
Officers in the Queen’s, or E. I. Company’s Service, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain them at half the usual charge. 
H.RB.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions to the 
School, and others have also been established. 

For information apply to Mr. 'T. REEKS, Registrar, at the 
School, Jermyn Street, London. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
U Patron—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

CHANGE of the LECTURE on “ THE THAMES.” The 
SECOND PART of an HISTORICAL LECTURE on “THE 
THAMES,” from its Source to its Estuary, by GEORGE BUCK- 
LAND, Esq., isted by Miss Btanche Younge, with NEW 
SONGS and NEW DISSOLVING SCENERY, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at 4 o'clock, and every Evening cxcept Saturday at Nine. 

Lectures.—By J. H. Pepper, Esq., On PHOTOGRAPHY, with 

Illustrations, Mornings and Evenings. 
By Dr. Bachhoffner, On ELECTRO-GILDING and 
SILVERING. 

The LANCASHIRE SEWING MACHINE exhibited in Use 
and explained Daily. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, half-price. 


RoraL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND 
ART, Leicost»,; Square. 

RAPHY.—The attentioh of the > wii is resy. . tfally 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Depart- 
ment, which, from the vasc resources and elaborate apparatus of 
this Institution, exhibit a degree of excellence not hitherto ap- 
proached elsewhere. A select stock of ROSS'S superior Portrait 
and Landscape Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

CHEMISTRY.—Mr. HOLMES commenced a Class of PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY in the Laboratory on Sept. 1, for Medical 
Students, Gentlemen Amateurs, or Gentlemen wishing to inves- 
tigate any particular branch of CHEMICAL SCIENCE. A Select 
Class for Ladies, and a Juvenile Class in the morning. Also, on 
the same day, Mr. Holmes commenced his Course of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY, embracing simple practical methods of 
analysing soils, manures, &c., and instructions in the application 
of Chemical Science to the general routine of Farming Operations. 
The privilege of free admission to the Institution is granted to all 
pupils on the evenings of their lectures. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Secretary ; if by 
post, enclose two postage stamps. 















Vay r= ~ 734 
ZTEC LILLIPUTIANS’ FAREWELL Nights 
4 at the MARIONETTE THEATRE, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
STRAND. Decidedly the LAST TWELVE DAYS of the Exhi- 
bition of these Wondrous Beings ; they positively appear in Dublin 
on the 3rd October, by Special Invitation to attend the closing of 
the Great Exbibition ; their stay in London-cannot, under these 
circumstances, be prolonged ; Saturday, Ist October, is positively 
wie Admission, One Shilling. Open, 11 till], 3 till 5, 
a ill 10. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, Sr. Martin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR Sevarr, Lonpon. 


ned A 
Parties desirous of. INVESTING MONEY 
* are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect 
Security. 
The Interest is payable in Januany and Jury, and for the con- 
Mega of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense, . P : 
‘i PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
a p oom Prospectuses free on application. 
= we . ——— 
0 VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
A TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACK EN, Foreign 
Pla and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
bedi the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
pineal Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 


&e, Gini a 
pyro ga they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 








: IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
E OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 


pte Street, London, have resolved to Cuarce no Com- 
has been ees CRLISHING Works Paintep By THEM until the Author 
ties PRINT his original outlay. They would also state that 
USUAL CH in the FIRST STYLE GREATLY UNDER THE 
then to ARGES; while their Publishing arrangements enable 

wy 2 Promote the interest of all Works entrusted to their 


has for several years been successfully engaged in conduct- 
ing a National School, but is now preparing for the Dublin Uni- 
versity, desires an Engagement as Master or Under Master in a 
respectable Grammar School, or as Secretary or Assistant Secre- 
tary to some religious Benevolent or Scripture Association. The 


most unexceptionable references given as to piety, * 


HE RUSSIAN QUESTION ; or, the Crisis in 
the East. Authorised Translation from the French of L. 

LEOUZON LE DUC (formerly chargé de mission to the Courts 

of Russia and Finland), by J. H. URQUHART, Esq. 

London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 148, Fleet Street. 





and 
qualifications. Address—Alpha, Mr. Taylor’s, Stationer, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire. 





RAWDON HOUSE, HODDESDON, HERTS. 
RS. ELLIS and MRS. HURRY desire to 


inform their friends and the public that they intend 
altering. the period of their School vacations. The Midsummer 
vacation at Rawdon House will commence on the Ist of July, and 
terminate on the 8th of September. The Winter vacation will 
commence on the 23rd of December, and terminate on the 23rd of 
January. The School year will be divided into three Sessions. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXVI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 28th, and BILLS for insertion 
by the 30th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — Advertise- 
ments intended for No. VIII. (New Series) will be received 
until the 24th inst., and Bills until the 27th. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


TRONGUE-TIED NICHOLAS—Cobden Crowned 

with Corn—Truc History of the Chelsea Ghost—The Hon. 
Mr. Norton’s Memory—Gladstone, the True Temperance Apostle— 
Satan’s &yndav in Glasgow—Gospel-light of British Bayonets !— 
The Luck Of Se. ¢ames’s—Workmen & Wages, &c. See LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER, edited by DOUGLAS JER- 
ROLD, price 3d., post free, containing writings by the Editor, and 
SIXTY COLUMNS OF THE VERY LATEST NEWS. Send 
three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, Salisbury Square, London, 
and receive a paper as a sample, or order of any newsagent. 


HE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. The 

Second Edition of Messrs. CALLERY and YVAN’S Work, 

brought down to the present time, by J. ONENFORD, is just pub- 
lished, price 7s. 6d., with Portrait and Map. 

The Times, Srecrator, Examiner, Atuensum, and other jour- 
nals, have highly commended this volume fp “the interesting and 
valuable information it affords on the present’ state of affairs in 
China. : 








London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Price 5s., 12mo, cloth, 


NM ERCY MANIFESTED to a CHIEF SINNER; 
J or, Autobiography and Letters of the late Edward Black- 
stock, during Thirty Years Minister of the Gospel at Potton, Wol- 
verhampton, &c.; Gower Street, London; and finally at Salem 
Chapel, Fitzroy Square. 

“The blessings shall be on the head of him that was separate 
from his brethren.”’—Gen. xlix. 26. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row. 


BLAIR’S LECTURES. 
New Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
ECTURES ON RHETORIC AND BELLES 
4 LETTRES. By HUGH BLAIR, D.D. A New Edition, 
with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A., 
Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Vicar of Saint 
Pancras. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Strect, Cheapside. 





TEGG'S SINGING PRECEPTOR. 
Oblong, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


VEGG’S IMPROVED SINGING PRECEPTOR, 
containing the Rudiments of Music clearly explained— 
Classification of the Registers of the Voices—Full Instruction for 
Acquiring a Proper Style and Method of Vocalization—Excrcises, 
Intervals, &c., also, Six Exercises abridged from the celebrated 
Solfeggi of Crescentini, &¢. By JAMES F. HASKINS, Esq., 
Editor of Tegg’s Pianoforte Preceptor. 
Also, New Editions of 
Tegg’s Accordian Preceptor, 2s. | Tegg’s Violin Preceptor, price 2s. 
Flute Preceptor, price Concertina Preceptor, 2s. 
Pianoforte Preceptor, 3s. 
Free, by Post. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 

















ANTHON’S CZiSAR. 
12mo, bound in Roan, price 6s. 


ZESAR’S COMMENTARIES on the GALLIC 
WAR, and a Specimen of the Greek Paraphrase, with Eng- 
lish Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Map, Plans of Battles, 
Sieges, &c., and Three Index Historical, Geographical, and 
Archeological. By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Sixth Edition, 
Corrected and Enlarged, with additional Annotations, and Three 
Excursus, by GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 






ANTHON’S CICERO. 
12mo, bound in Roan, price 6s. 
SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO, with an 
English Commentary, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal 
I By CHARLES ANTHON, L1.D. Thoroughly revised, 








foeinns baggy and every particular furnished gratuitously | 
‘TO the MUSICAL WORLD.—MUSIC BOUND | 


per Vo O-AND-SIXPENCE and THREE-AND-SIXPENCE 


Specimens to be Seen at 85, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square. / 





and impr 1, by GEORGE hh. WHEELER, A.B, of 








“ is Volume contains Ten Orations: the first, second, third, 
and fourth against Catiline: those for Archias the Poet; for Mar- 
cellus; in favour of the Manilian Law; the Second Philippic 
against Antony; and the Oration for Murena, 

London: Willlam Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


Preparing for publication, in post 8vyo, with Engravings, 
HeMAN ELECTRICITY: the Means of its 
Development, illustrated by Experiments. With Addi- 
tional Notes. By J. 0. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 6s. 6d. cloth, 


R OMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor 
ay RAMSAY ; with numerous Illustrations. J 
“Comprises all the results of modern scholarship within a mode- 
rate compass.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

Richard Griffin and Co., London and Glasgow. 





Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
[HE DAY OF TRIAL: An Allegorical Poem- 


By the Author of * England's Palladium.” 
“That the work abounds in merit there can be no question 
whatever.”—Rev. G. Fisk. 
London: Kerby and Son, 190, Oxford Street. 





On Friday, the 30th inst., in 16mo, price One Shilling, 


laa CHASE IN BRITTANY. By I. Hope, 
Author of ‘Brittany and the Bible.’ Forming Part 49 of 
the ‘ Traveller’s Library.’ 
The Forty-eighth Part, price One Shilling, 
CONFESSIONS of a WORKING MAN. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW MONTHLY WORK BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 
On the Ist October will be published, price One Shilling, with 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Richard Doyle, 
No. I. of 


HE NEWCOMES. Memoirs of a most Re- 
spectable Family. Edited by ARTHUR PENDENNIS, Esq. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, in 3 Vols., 
8vo, cloth, 
THE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
Impressions of America. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., with Coloured Frontispiece, 
by Warren. 
HE PROVOCATIONS of MADAME PALISSY. 
By the Author of ‘Mary Powell,’ &. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





DR. CUMMING ON ST. MATTHEW. 
Now complete, in cloth, 5s. 
ABBATH EVENING READINGS on SAINT 
MATTHEW. By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. With 
Frontispiece. 
In the same Series. 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION. Complete. 


Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


SAINT MARK now Publishing in Numbers. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





By Mrs. JAMESON—Fourth Edition, Two Vols., with Designs 
by the Author, 
HARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
By the Author of “‘ Legends of the Madonna,” &c. 
“ Truly delightful volumes—the most charming of all the works 
of a charming writer.”—Btackwoop. 
LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVE.- 
REIGNS. Two Vols. By the same Author. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day, Second Edition, in Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


ee DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHARIST, 
2 By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, 
““A work greatly needed in the Church of England.”—Guarpian 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 





Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


TXNHE LITTLE BOYS’ FRENCH BOOK; to- 
gether with an English and French and French and English 
Vocabulary. By E. ETIENNE. 
Also, New Edition, 12mo, bound, 2s. 6d. 


REYNOLDS’ (Gzorce) EXERCISES in ARITH- 
METIC; a copious Variety of Bills of Parcels, intended as an 
Auxiliary Companion to every Treatise on Practiccl and Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. 

London: Charles H. Law, School Bookseller, 131, Fleet Street. 





In post 8vo, price 5s. in boards, 

PEECHES of LOUIS KOSSUTH in AMERICA, 
h FEaited, with his Sanction, by F. W. NEWMAN. 

Also, now ready, Third Edition, in 12mo, pp. 490, with Map, 

Price 1s. 6d., stiff cover, 

PROGRESS of RUSSIA in the WEST, NORTH, 
and SOUTH, by Opening the Sources of Opinion and appropriating 
the Channels of Wealth and Power. By DAVID URQUHART. 





London: Triibner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row., 
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BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, ? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS | 


THE GENERA OF INSECTS 





FOUND IN 0: 
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©reat Aritain and Ireland, z 
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COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, AND ; a 


IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.LS. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 





16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. 





Messrs. REEVE and Co. having become the Proprietors of ‘Curtis’s British Entomonoey,’ beg to announce that they are now 








reissuing this great National Work aé a considerably reduced price, and with as little delay as possible. The stock is in excellent ci 
condition, and as a large portion of it, coloured at the time of publication, is ready for delivery, they now offer entire copies at m 
less than half the original cost. e 
The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary so speak of the minute accuracy " 
with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which they are E 
found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high authority ‘ 

on the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained the 
ultimatum of perfection.” ; 
The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 4s. 6d., cach containing four ; 
coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, : 
price £43 16s. Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than two . 
hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 
i 


The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition:— 


Price to Subscribers for complete copies in sixteen Volumes ..............cccceeececssseeceesececeeueeeesceeees £21 0 O 


SSSR SESE PERRY UE Lar RET oc eehe Hees ssdsaczesease 3 6 per No. 


Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers 





“ Vous savez qu’a l’égard @’un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. I] est donc de mon ' 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres oi vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M, Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigénes de 
PAngleterre, me parait avoir atteint Paltimatum de la perfection.” —LaTrEILLe, Cours d Entomologie, 1831. | 


“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la publication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d'insectes et de : 
plantes propres & la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Quvier, Le Regn 
+ tArgimal, ed. 1830. 
oN 
a. 












REEVE AND CO.,, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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On the Ist of September was published, No. L., price 6s., of 
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Brief Literary Notices. 

Reviews. 

Iondon. Partridge and Oakey, 30, Paternoster Row, and 

70, Edgware Road; and all Booksellers, 
Orrntons OF THE PREss. 

“The art are, every one, without exec ption, ably written ; 
some of them are, indeed, profoundly reasoned, and the ‘ London 
Quarterly Review,’ therefore, bids fair to obt a fair share 
of popularity, and to enjoy a protyagted and healthy life’— 
OpsERvER. 

“he first number is a creditable specimen. The best paper is 
undoubtediy the first, on the Christian Population of the Turkish 
Empire. The other nine articles deal with topies of cutrent 
interest; and the treatment is able and sustained.”—Srreraror. 

“The ‘London Quarterly Review’ is well edited; the articles 
yaried and able. The all engrossit $ hject of Turke y is tr 
ing article, instructiv and philosophically. uy 
mic Veget tation is clear and popular in the 
exposition of a very curious part of botany. This paper is suc- 
ceeded by an admirable one on Modern ard Medieval Hygiéne. 
The three concluding articles are, Public Education, Ultramon- 
tanism, and India under the English. Thus, it will be seen, the 
contents of this new Review are varied, and promise a new and 
important accession to our periodical literature.""—Leaprn- 

“This is a new Quarterly, and is a very fair specimen of talent 
and sound judgment. The articles are sufficiently diversified to 
ensure popularity, and abound with sagacious observations.”— 
Beww’s Weekty MESSENGER. 

“We hail the appearance of another Quarterly, and especially 
such a Quarterly, with great satisfaction. Itseems likely to assist 
in meeting the great want of our country in one respect—clevated 
literature perv ade d by Christian truth, and written in a Christian 
beg IVERPOOL CouRIER. 
q mdon Quarterly Review’ opens promisingly. Its 
it, orthodox picty, and sound learning, must ensure 
nd it is likely, judging from the first number, to take 
high rank among the Quarterlies.”—Hasrines anp Sr. Leonarp’s 
News. 

“This new serial puts forth claims of a high order, and will 
certainly prove 2 formidable rival to the established Qua urte rlies. 
If carried oe with the same spirit as the first number, the ‘ Lon- 

iew’ will establish itself as a favourite with 
GENCER. 

¢ nt on the vatronage of the 

public. F irst numbe _ pov have much care spent upon them; 
but we have seldom seen so much expended as has been done in 
the ease of this new venture. If merit deserves suceess, the 
‘Tondon Quarterly’ will certainly come in for its share.”— 
Cucrcu anp Start Gazerre. 

“We trust that the conductors of the ‘London Quarterly’ will 
be justified, by its success, in the undertaking they have com- 
ieneed. We should account it a bad omen, if a work so full of 
talent, instruction, and available powers against the threatening 
evils of the present times, were not adequately estimated and 
sustained.”"—WatcumMan. 


NHE ALBION, (with a Supplement,) published 
in LIVE RPOOL every M y Morning, in time for the 
early mails. Average Weckl ‘ulation, 4000 copies. 
Since the remoyal of the restrictions upon newspaper announce- 
ments, the Charges for Pre-paid Advertisements have been Re- 
cuced to the following scale :— 












































2 lines 1s. Od. 
Se i ae Is. 6d. 
~ and5 ,, 2s. Od. 
6and7 ,, 2s. 6d. 





8 and 9 ee oe, aba OO 

Contracts ona reasonable Reduction of the Seale Price may be 
made for a series of Advertisements for the Year, Half-Year, or 
Quarter. 

The‘ Albion’ is an advocate of all liberal measures having a 
tendency to expand commerce, to promote the comfort and con- 
tentment of the people, to strengthen the constitution, and to in- 
crease the prosperity of the nation. 

it contains the fullest and most authentic intelligence on all 
matters of public interest. 

Asa medium for Advertising, it possesses unusual advantages, 
its commercial, mone tary;and Shipping Articles h ng sec ured 
an exten dled conne pxion among the wealthy and enterprising, while 
the ample space it is enabled to devote to extracts from new books 
and to literary and scientific informs ution, has obtained for it a 
large and influential family circulation. 

Offices: Albion Buildings, 36, Castle Strect, and 1, Branswick 

Street, Liverpool. 





















MNBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
FRIDAY MORNING, 
p 43d. Per Annem, £2. 
Wr r eT ra 
TS HE ‘SCOT ‘ISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 
Stzn.—The largest Newspaper published in Edinburgh. 
N.—Extensive, and rapidly growing, but chiefly con- 












¢s.—Liberal. The only Liberal Journ: al published on 
and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by ex- 
tracts from other papers giving to this branch a foremost plac; e. 
PRTISEMENTS.— Takes the lead of all its contemporaries as an 

advertising channel. 

_ Revirws.—Reviews of new and interesting works form a most 
nt feature, and books sent for notice placed in the re- 
sw ithout delay. 












rE —Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 
tional CaTION.—Receives the large attention it deserves; educa- 


: al works of merit being systematically pointed out. 
2 Hon er neetings of public companies, life assurance, emi- 
station news,'the markets, &c. &¢., fully given. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 

a tisements of Fovr Taxes for One Shilling. 

pbs Six Lines for One and Sixpence. 

ser n or Eight Lines for Two Shillings. 
bs a 's for Half-a-Crown, and so on throughout the scale. 

8 for a series of Advertisements on liberal terms, 








Beottish Press Office, Edinburgh, 251, High Strect. 





MURRAY’S 
EFANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


F{ANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 
|: eee BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


L{ANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and 
: PIEDMONT. 7s. 6d. 


| ANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY, 


LAND, BELGIUM, AND THE RHINE. 9s. 


HOL- 


J{ANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 95. 
HL ARDBOOK—FRANCE AND THE 


NEES. 9s. 


i JANDBOOK—SPAIN, 
Hd lbs 


PYRE- 
ANDALUSIA,  &e. 
FA ANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY AND FLO. 


RENCE. 9s. 
| ANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, TUSCANY, 
z AND PAPAL STATES. 7s. 
E ANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY & ROME. 
(Just ready.) 
PANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES. 
ls. 


P{ANDBOOK—EGYPT AND THEBES. 15s. 
HANDBOOK— DENMARK, NORWAY, AND 


SWEDEN. 12s. 


T ANDBOOK—RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 
12s. 
E ANDBOOK—GREECE AND IONIAN 


ISLANDS. (Nearly ready.) 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 
Just ready, with Woodcuts, Feap. Svo, Is. 
NHE GUILLOTINE. An Historical Essay. 
By the. Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CRKhOKER. Reprinte 
from “ The Quarterly Review.” 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1853, 


REVIEWS. 


A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin, 
with a Peep tuto the Polar Basin. By 
Commander Inglefield, R.N. Harrison. 

Now that Commander Inglefield is on the 
int of proceeding with the Phenixto Beechey 

sland, for the purpose of communicating 

with, and landing stores for, the squadron of 

Sir Edward Belcher, our readers may be inte- 

rested in some account of his gallant expedi- 

tion, last summer, in the little serew Isabel. 

The object of that voyage, which was under- 

taken privately for Lady Franklin, was to 

ascertain if any traces of the missing explorers 
could be found in Jones’s Sound or in Smith’s 

Sound, to the extreme north of Baffin’s Bay. 

The search was prosecuted by Commander 

Ingleficld with great vigour, and though no 

traces were discovered of Sir John Franklin 

or his crew, it proved to be of essential ser- 
vice in a geographical point of view, arising 
from the discovery and survey of no less than 

600 miles of continuous new coast line. Com- 

mander Inglefield has constructed an ad- 

mirable chart of his discoveries, and having 
immortalised a host of friends and patrons in 
the naming of points, bays, straits, and islands, 
was rewarded on his return home with the 
honour of the Fellowship of the Royal Society. 

Jones’s Sound, Commander Inglefield consi- 

ders to be utterly choked up with ice, but 

Smith’s Sound, the most northerly opening 

out of Baffin’s Bay, he believes to lead into 

an open Polar Basin, into which he rejoices in 
having had a “peep.” The highest latitude 

reached by the Isabel was 78° 28’, about 140 

niles further north than had been attained 

by any previous navigator. At this point the 
wind ard fog and crushing of the icebergs 
rendered further navigation in that direction 
dangerous, and the open Polar waters must 
for the present remain a discovery at sight. 

The voyage of the Zsabel was one of the 

most valorous polar expeditions on record. 

She was merely a schooner of 149 tons register, 

and her engine was of only 16-horse power. 

The erew and officers were seventeen in num- 

ber, two ice-masters and a mate, an engineer, 
a stoker, two carpenters, a cook, and eight 
seamen, the Commander, and Surgeon Suther- 
land, whose previous voyage with the Lady 
Franklin and Sophia, under the command of 

Capt. Penny, we noticed last year:— 

“Our little Zsabel did not of course afford us 
very extensive personal accommodation. My cabin 
Was not more than six feet square, having a sky- 
light at the top of a kind of trunk, which passed 
through a stdre-room, built on the middle’ of the 
quarter-deck. My bunk, or sleeping berth, was on 
the starboard side, four feet above the deck, and 
could only be approached through an aperture in a 
kind of wooden screen; and certain convenient 
book-shelves and lockers were fitted in all the cor- 
hers and angles, which none but those accustomed 
to a seafaring life could have so ingeniously appro- 
pated. Ai table, two feet by two and a half, was 
fixed against the bulk-head which separated ‘ the 

uctor’s cabin’ from the captain’s ‘ state-room ;’ the 

former something smaller than the latter, the bunk 
the same size, but uranged as the sleeping berths 
of the doctor and\ Mri: Manson.» ‘Phe enyineer’s 
cabin and Mr. Abernethy’s occupied positions on 
either side of the engine-room hitch, so that; when 
the steam was up, they enjoyed a temperature of a 
hundred Fahrenheit. ‘c * %s 

“ The half-deck contained on one side the mess | 
Place for the officers, and on the other, the provi- 
sion store, armoury, and the’ seamen’s library. ’ 








“From the mainmast, as far forward as the fore- 
mast, the deck was filled with provisions of every 
description, a bulk-heading of patent fuel separat- 
ing them from the men’s mess place. The water 
in tanks was stowed in the square of the main 
hatchway. 

“¢ Upwards of forty-five tons of fuel occupied the 
hold, and the upper deck was paved with the same 
material, which completed our stock to about 
ninety-seven tons.” 

The author observed with scrutiny as he 
went on, and was not slow in collecting mate- 
rial for his narrative:— | , 

‘* When the vessel was properly secured, I landed 
to wait on the Danish governor, Mr. Lazzen. Dr. 
Sutherland accompanied me on shore, and haying 
presented tbe letter with which I was provided 
from the Danish ambassador in England, we were 
received with every mark of courtesy and hospitality, 
and were immediately pressed to dine with the 
family. The repast was served up with wonderful 
alacrity; for in ten minutes we found ourselves 
enjoying excellent salmon and venison, garnished 
with certain fresh vegetables, which were luxuries 
we had not expected to meet with in 68° latitude. 
Codfish is one of the staple commodities of export, 
and we learnt that a ship-load had been carried 
away to Denmark a few days previous to our 
arrival, 

“Though the governor could neither speak nor 
understand a word of anything but Danish, and his 
secretary but a very little broken English, I 
managed to learn a few particulars relative to their 
mode of life in these regions. Owing to some 
peculiarities in the ice which were not sufficiently 
explained to me, sledging is not practised in this 
bay, and all their carriage is performed by water. 
Their kyacks, and their light canoes, are princi- 
pally employed in fishing operations, and a larger 
vessel, which is called a wonian-boat (being the 
ouly kind in which their women can venture), is 
used where whales are tu be attacked, or fish in 
large quantities taken. 

‘‘These women-boats are also employed in car- 
rying the fire-wood, which is collected at some 
distance up the deep fjords, and is the only fuel on 
which they can rely for their winter stock. It is 
a kind of creeping willow, seldom bigger than a 
man’s thumb in girth, and scanty in quantity. 

‘A few goats supply the governor’s family with 
milk, and his little garden, carefully protected 
from the winter gales, keeps them in vegetables, 

“€ Nothing could exceed his kindness'to me, milk 
was sent off to the vessel with some salmon, and 
a boat was despatched into the bay to catch cod- 
fish, also to be sent on board. My host was an 
inordinate smoker, but a fine portly man, and full 
of a pleasant humour, which kept every one happy 
around him. The. matronly wife was a domestic 
looking lady, who evidently busied herself much in 
the culinary process, as her repeated goings and 
comings with a fork or a spoon in her hand, from 
her kitchen or her larder, plainly indicated ; but it 
was a right good repast, and we had no business 
to spy into the machinery by which it had been 
prepared. | Their family consisted of a son and two 
little daughters, but I was given to understand they 
had certain other sons and daughters, resident in 
Copenhagen or elsewhere. 

“The house in which my friend was domiciled 
was a good residence, two stories high, the upper 
part being occupied by the secretary, who thus 
dwelt within calling distance of his master, along 
with his small wife and large baby. Dinner ended, 
I supposed we were expected to retire, as each 
person rose from his seat, and warmly grasping me 
by the hand, muttered some words, quite unin- 
telligible to my untutored ear, and then performed 
the same ceremony all round. I according took 


ny cap,.and was about to proceed with the obser- 
‘vations I had commenced before dinner, when I 


was earnestly pressed back again to my seat on the 
sofa, and entreated to wait till coffee was served. 
I then remembered the Russian custom of grace 
after meals, which is performed by each person 
shaking the hand of every one in company, and 
saying, ‘Much' good’ may it do-you.’ Excellent 





coffee was soon produced, and I was then allowed 
to go on with my observations in the governor's 
garden, 

“The gale blew till sunset, when a calm gave 
promise of a change of wind, but on the following 
morning I was sadly disappointed to find it blow- 
ing from the old quarter ; I consoled myself, how- 
ever, as before, with the reflection that it was 
clearing the ice out of the head of the bay and 
giving us a fair scope for our search in the high 
latitudes, 

‘The governor, upon learning that I was going 
to read the service to the crew at eleven, expressed 
a wish to attend, and accordingly, our work being 
finished and the ship cleared up, his Excellency 
came on board a little before that hour with his 
wife and secretary and all the domestic appendages 
belonging to each. | Upon his stepping over the 
side, the Danish flag was hoisted at the fore, and 
a salute of seven guns fired, much to his surprise 
and to the fright of the women and children. 
After the salute, we took them below, and then 
divine service was performed, which, though they 
could not understand, they certainly seemed to 
appreciate. The steam being up it was very 
warm ; so having compassion on their frigid tempe- 
raments, I dispensed with a sermon on this occasion, 
and invited them into my cabin to see such Euro- 
pean novelties as I had to show, and to give the 
children some dolls and toys with which I had been 
provided by some kind friends in London. 

‘Wine and biscuits were offered to their Excel- 
lencies, and success to our voyage was cordially 
drank by them and all present, Thé secretary, 
who seemed an intelligent young man, took much 
interest in examining the engine, and to gratify 
him, the screw was set in motion and then the 
steam blown off, to the delight and amazement of 
the children and the Esquimaux. Having pre- 
sented the Governor with some cases of preserved 
beefand soup and a few bottles of good wine, (with 
which I had’ been liberally supplied by Lady ‘Frank- 
lin,) I allowed my friends to carry me off to the 
shore, where a sumptuous dinner had been pre- 
pared ; and on this occasion the secretary and his 
wife were of the party. Salmon’ and venison 
treated in various ways seemed the principal 
articles of food, and with soft bread, butter and 
vegetables, we fared luxuriously. It would be 
hard to describe several of the dishes, of which 
there was such a diversity displayed as would have 
done credit to a Parisian cook.” 


The, Esquimanx form of worship is, noticed 
with a contmendable sense of devotion :— 

Being anxious to witness the forms and simple 
ceremonies of the service in a native church, I 
obeyed the summons of the bell in the neighbour- 
hood, and soon found myself in a large, low, 
whitewashed room, and taking my seat quietly in 
a corner, I watched the Esquimaux assembling in 
this far-off land, to worship the same God and 
Saviour, that my countrymen had, a few hours 
before, been: praising in our English churches. 
Softly, but rapidly, the little meeting-house filled, 
and then the door closed, and an Esquimaux, with 
the most forbidding exterior of any I had seen, 
slowly rose, «nd with much solemnity gave out a 
hymn; and in few moments the melodious har- 
mony of many well-tuned voices broke forth. I 
was delighted with the strain, for though not a 
work was intelligible to me, I could nevertheless 
feel that each person was lifting his heart to his. 
Maker, and I unconsciously joined in the harmony 
with words which, having learnt in childhood, now 
rushed into my mind and bid me mingle them with 
the hallelujahs of these poor semi-savages. 

“* After the hymn, a chapter of the Bible was 
read inthe Esquimaux language, and then a prayer, 
extempore, but full of that fervour and earnest 
devotion which made me look with more reverence 
at the ungainly native who was thus leading the 
hearts of his fellows to the mercy seat of Heaven. 
A sermon followed, and then burst from the 
preacher’s lips a flow of elocution that I have 
seldom heard equalled; without gesticulation he 
warmed on his subject till thelarge drops of perspi- 
ration fell on the sacred volume, and his tone and 
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emphasis proved that he was gifted with eloquence 
of no ordinary nature. Another hymn followed, 
and then they separated with the blessing of this 
native Esquimaux catechist.” f 


Farther north, toward the glacier of Peto- 
wak, Commander Inglefield met with a party 
of Esquimaux to whom the sight of Euro- 
peans seemed a novelty :— 

“Upon approaching a little sandy bay near 
which the natives seemed waiting our arrival with 
some anxiety, I observed that they consulted 
awhile and then scampered off, and it was not till 
I had assured them with the sign of peace, holding 
both arms high above the head, and shouting to 
them words, accepted by all the tribes of Esqui- 
maux as signifying ‘Peace, we are friends,’ that 
they could be induced to return. Upon landing I 
shook them by the hand and gave some small pre- 
sents to their wives and children, which re-assuring 
them, they commenced the most boisterous laughter 
and curious examination of our boat and clothing. 
Iam convinced, from the manner in which they 
laughed at our appearance, and their timidity at 
our first approach, that they had never before 
beheld Europeans. 

«¢ We endeavoured to learn from them where to 
find the village of Omenak, and an old woman 
ver intelligibly drew on the snow with a stone an 
outline of the coast, placing her finger on the 
position of Omenak, but I could not persuade any 
one of them to accompany us, and therefore was 
obliged to content myself, after making a few gene- 
ral inquiries among the individuals, with carrying 
off various specimens of the rocks and indigenous 
plants. These people were clothed in bear, fox, 
reindeer, and seal skins; they seemed in the most 
robust health, and some of them had rotches, small 
sea birds, in their hands, which they had evidently 
been collecting amongst the rocks. These birds 
ave very delicious eating, and may be collected in 
thousands during the spring, when they resort to 
the cliffs to breed. 

‘Nothing of European ware was found with 
these natives, nor were kyacks seen; indeed, I am 
inclined to believe, that like the natives seen last 
year at Cape York, their habits are those of the 
hunter and not of the fisherman. <A handkerchief 
with a portrait of our gracious Queen in the centre | 
attracted much attention; and as we pulled away 
from the shore, I observed them with it spread out 
on the snow, examining it in all positions with 
apparent awe.” 


All land to the northward of Cary Islands 
the explorer had been warned by Admiral 
Beaufort was new; a careful running survey 
was commenced, and one or two tempting 
fields of research were “ peeped” into:— | 

“In passing between the newly discovered | 
islands, which I nanied, after his Grace the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Northumberland Island, 
and another I called after Sir Thomas Herbert, I | 
took numerous angles and sketches, but what was | 
my surprise when I beheld two wide openings to | 
the eastward, into a clear and unencumbered sea, | 
with a distinct and unbroken horizon, which, beau- 
tifully defined by the rays of the rising sun, showed | 
no sign of land save one island, which I called after | 
that indefatigable Naval Lord of the Admiralty, | 
Captain Milne. 

* Another island between it and Herbert Island, 
I called after the Earl of Tyrconnel. 

“This fair strait, which I called after my kind 
friend the President of the Royal Geographic So- 
ciety, Sir Roderick Murchison, opened out to us a | 
field for discovery, that proved almost too tempt- | 
ing for me to withstand the pursuit. Ihad a severe | 
struggle in my own mind, but a sense of duty to | 
our lost countrymen, which plainly pointed to the } 
northward and westward, prevailed, and sailing | 
away we manfully turned our backs on a fairer 
opportunity for research and discovery than often 
falls to the lot of man to be offered.” 


Soon after this, Commander Inglefield 
reckoned that he was entering the Polar Sea, | 
and had thoughts of getting to the Pole or of 





making his way to Behring’s Strait. ‘A few 
hours,” exclaimed our sanguine mariner, “we 
shall either be secure in our winter quarters 
or else plying onwards in the wnfreezing Polar 
Basin” :— 

“‘As may well be imagined my time was now 
fully engaged, and my pencil and sextant were 
rarely out of my hand by night more than by day. 
Sea-weed was observed floating in abundance on 
the water, its roots containing several species of 
asterias and bivalves, and the sides of Cape Alex- 
ander were covered with bright green mosses and 
grasses. This headland is rather remarkable, and 
a small island, a little to the southward, which I 
called Sutherland Island, not less so. The shore 
between Cape Alexander and Cape Robertson is of 
that peculiar tabulated form so remarkable in Lan- 
caster Sound; but this table-land was broken up 
by vast glaciers, which bursting forth through the 
yielding ravines pour their yearly tribute of icebergs 
out upon the deep. 

“On rounding Cape Alexander the full glory of 
being actually in the Polar Sea burst upon my 
thoughts, for then I beheid the open sea stretching 
through seven points of the compass, and appa- 
rently unencumbered with ice though bounded on 
east and west by two distinct headlands; the one 
on the western shore was named after His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, as, by a happy coinci- 
dence, it was at twelve P.M., on his birthday, that 
the point was first observed. Immediately to the 
northward of Cape Alexander some extraordinary 
table-topped cliffs attracted our notice, and so per- 
fectly even and marked into galleries did they 
appear, that my mind immediately associating 
them with the glassy sides of the Great Exhibition, 
I named them the Crystal Palace Cliffs. 

“Very careful sketches were made of the head- 
lands, and angles were taken to fix their position. 

‘*The changed appearance of the land to the 
northward of Cape Alexander was very remarkable 
south of this cape; nothing but snow-capped hills 
and cliffs met the eye, but to the northward, an 


some invisible agency—here the recks appeared of 
their natural black or reddish brown colour, and 
the snow, which had clad with heavy flakes the 
more southern shore, had only partially dappled 
them in this higher latitude, whilst the western 








| shore, which was girt with a belt of ice upwards of 
| twelve miles broad, seemed clad with perpetual 
} 
{ 


snows.” 


The entrance to the Polar Basin at this 


| point was estimated by Commander Ingle- 
| field to be about thirty-six miles across; his 


view of it, however, like that allowed to the 
atriarch of the promised land, was still 
imited to a “ peep.” 

‘Though the wind had now freshened to a gale, 
I determined to hold on our course as long as pos- 
sible, arid after the people had dined, to seek a 
landing place. The heavy sea, however, which 
had now got up, oc¢asioned by the wind setting 
against the strong north current, entirely pre- 
eluded this, and thus prevented my visiting the 
shores of Prudhoe Land, which [ called that 
country north of Whale Sound, or obtaining speci- 
mens of the rock, or of making some observations 


on the needle, or erecting a cairn, with a notice | 


that the British Flag had been the first carried into 
this unknown sea. 

**Tt was deemed by every one on board madness 
to attempt a landing, and thus I was forced to re- 
linquish those desires ere we bore up, which with 
the heavy gale that now blew, was the most pru- 
dent step I could take. The rest of the 27th and 


the following day were spent in reaching under | 


snug sail on either tack, whilst the pitiless north- 
erly gale drove the sleet and snow into our faces, 
and rendered it painful work to watch for the ice- 
bergs, that we were continually passing. On this 
account I could not heave the ship to, as the diffi- 
culty of discerning objects rendered it imperative 
that she should be kept continually under full com- 
mand of the helm. 


| 


The temperature 25°, and the | 


agreeable change seemed to have been worked by | 


cas gt 
continual freezing of the spray, as it broke over the 
vessel, combined with the slippery state of the 
decks from the sleet that fell, and the ice which 
formed from the salt water, made all working of 
ropes and sails not only disagreeable, but almost 
impracticabie, so that I was not sorry when the 
wind moderated. 

“By four a.m. of the 29th, it fell almost to, 
calm, but a heavy swell, the thick fog and mig 
remaining, precluded our seeing any distance before 
us, and thus we imperceptibly drew too near the 
land pack off the western shore, so that a litt 
after Mr. Abernethy had come on deck in the 
| morning watch, I was called up, as he said that the 

ship was drifting rapidly into the ice. Soon op 
deck, I found that there was no question on that 
score, for even now the loose pieces were all tound 
us, and the swell was rapidly lifting the ship farther 
into the pack, whilst the roar of the waters stiw. 
ing on the vast floe pieces gave us no very pleasant 
idea of what would be our fate if we were fais} 
entrapped in this frightful chaos. The whale-boat 
was lowered, and a feeble effort made to get her 
head off shore, but still in we went, plunging and 
surging amongst the crushing masses. 

“While I was anxiously watching the screw, 
upon which all our hopes were now centred, | 
ordered the boiler which had been under repair, 
and was partly disconnected, to be rapidly secured, 
the fires to be lighted, and to get up the steam; in 
the mean time the tackles were got up for hoisting 
out our long-boat, and every preparation was mae 
for the worst. Each man on board knew he was 
working for his life, and each toiled with his 
utmost might; ice-anchors were laid out, and 
hawsers got upon either bow and quarter, to keep 
the ship from driving farther in, but two hours 
| must elapse before we could expect the use of the 
| engine. Eager were the inquiries when will the 
steam be up? and wood and blubber were heaped 
in the furnace to get up the greatest heat we could 
command. 

‘* At last the engineer reported all was ready, 
and then warping the ship’s head round to sea 
ward, we screwed ahead with great caution, and at 
last found ourselves, through God’s providence and 
mercy, relieved from our difficulties. 

‘* It was a time of the deepest suspense to me; 
| the lives of my men and the success of our expedi- 

tion depended entirely on the safety of the screv, 
and thus I watched with intense anxiety the pieces 
of ice as we drifted slowly past them; and, passing 
the word to the engineer, ‘Ease her,’ ‘Stop her,’ 
till the huge masses dropped into the wake, we 
succeeded with much difficulty in saving the screw 
from any serious damage, though the edges of the 
fan were burnished bright from abrasion against 
the ice. 

‘*T feel sure there was not a heart amongst ts 
that was not lifted up in gratitude to its Maker, 
when we met together for our usual divine service, 
and a special thanksgiving was offered for our mat- 
vellous escape from the horrors of a winter in the 
pack, or perhaps from wreck among these frightfil 
masses.” 

Returning by the western shore, the Isabel 
made the best of her way to Beechey Island, 
| where the North Star was waiting with pr 

visions for the Arctic squadron. Sir Edward 
| Belcher had left about three weeks previously 














| for Wellington Channel, and Captain Kellett 
| for Melville Island. Dr. Macormick had been 
' absent from the Worth Star about a fortnight, 
| examining Prince Alfred and Baring Bays. 

On the return home from Beechey Island, ve 
| have another scene with some Esquimaus, m 
' which our readers may be interested :— 
“On the 5th, I reecived a message from the 
; governor, that as it was the King of Denmark's 
‘birthday, the Esquimaux would assemble at his 
house, and have a dance, and the pleasure of my 
company was solicited for the occasion ; accordingly 
at six o’clock I repaired to the wooden palace of 
his Excellency, and there found, crammed into 
smallish chamber, as many Esquimaux as coul 
conveniently stand, 
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—t}-had-prepared myself with certain bottles by 
which punch could be quickly made; and several 
of the officers and crew joining the party, by their 
assistance, each of the Esquimaux ladies was first 
supplied with a glass-full of the beverage, and 
afterward the gentlemen, when I made them under- 
stand that they were to give three cheers for the 
King of Denmark, which was done with a vigour 
and goodheartedness that made the wooden walls 
echo again, 

“Thad prepared another treat for them, which 
Jam quite sure was to many the most agreeable of 
the two. My coxswain came in to tell me when 
all was ready, and then I begged the governor 
would tell the party to go outside, where I had 
somewhat to show them. 

“When all were assembled, the booming of one 
of our guns, which by signal was fired from the 
vessel, not a little alarmed some of the most timid, 
and their fear was not much allayed, when, from 
under their very noses, a shower of rockets flew 
into mid-air, with a whirl that startled some of 
the more ancient sages amongst them, though when 
no damage was found to accrue to any of the 
party, the shouts of joy overpowered the noise of 
the rockets. 

“The blue lights and white lights, which were 
burnt to enliven the performance, were objects of 
great curiosity, and I could see scme enquiring 
faces, eagerly watching our movements, as the 
port-fires were placed to ignite them. 

“Dancing was afterwards commenced, and feel- 
ing that it was my duty to lead off with the 
governor’s wife, who was an Esquimaux, I begged 


land sailors it is quite proverbial; so that, while 
on the west coast of Davis Strait they are notorious 
thieves, on the eastern shore, where the blessings 
of religion and civilization are somewhat known, 
nothing can exceed their honesty.” 


The following is Commander Ingleficld’s | 
summing-up of the results of his expedi- | 
tion :— | 
And now that our arctic voyage is ended, let 
us calmly review what has been done, what infor- 
mation has been acquired relative to the missing | 
expedition, what addition to geography obtained, | 
and how has been solved the long vexed questicn | 
of the head of Baffin Bay and its opening into the 
Polar Basin ¢ 

‘First, upon examining the chart which has 
been carefully compiled from all the data I could 
collect in my northern push, it will be seen that 
the coast on the eastern shore was carefully ex- 
amined as far north as 78° 35’, and that when 
natives or their habitations were discovered, the 
most minute inquiries and the most rigid search 
were prosecuted amongst them. 

‘‘ Whale Sound was not examined to its farthest 
extremity, for this reason—that as nothing but the 
most improbable accident could have brought Sir 
John Franklin to these shores, I could have no 
excuse but geographic research for extending my 





was to the eastward, but slicht, and we had no 
opportunity of determining whether it was perma- 
nent, or, as in other parts of Baffin Ray, wholly 
dependent on the prevailing winds. That the 
western extremity of Jones Sound is closed, I have 
little doubt, but that it may open a.way to the 
northward by a frozen strait, is very possible, for 
this reason, that the current which was detected in 
carrying out to the eastward ice of many years’ 
formation, must have had some corresponding mlet ; 
and thus the sound, though not altogether a eut-de- 
sac, has such a small and contracted inlet towards 
the Polar Sea, as not to allow of the ice escaping, 
or indeed to give any impulse to it, excepting on 
such occasions as this very favourable summiér. 
To this I may add, that Dr. Sutherland was the 
person, who in the expedition of the foregoing year, 
explored the north-east shore of Wellington Channel! 
and Penny Strait, and he feels perfectly assured 
that a range of mountains intervenes between 
Baring Bay and the western head of Jones Sound. 
“Lancaster Sound was visited by us from two 
motives—one, in order to give Sir Edward Belcher 
the advantage of our discoveries, and the other 
| that should I be able to return this season to Eng- 
| land, I could in that case convey the latest intelli- 
| gence of the government expedition to those most 
interested about it; these objects appeared to me 
to be forcible enough to induce me to determine 





cruise amongst the islands discovered there; and 
as I visited the habitations of the natives, and 
closely examined their dresses, &¢., without dis- 
covering anything that could lead to a supposition 
that Franklin had ever visited that region, it 











the honour of her hand, for a dance, in the best 
Esquimaux of which I was master, and to the 
scraping of a disabled fiddle, bound round with 
twine and splints, I launched into the mysteries of 
an Esquimaux quadrille, which, but for the strenu- 


ous exertions of my partner to keep me right, I ) 


should certainly have set into utter confusion, 


| behoved me to leave this most interesting tield for 
future discovery, and to push boldly on for a higher 
latitude. 

| Smith Sound was reached, and here nothing 

| betrayed the slightest token of the previous pre- 

sence of a human being, though there were several 


} 
| prominent and easily accessible points which would 


upon going there, and thus risking the sacrifiee.of 
| all our own ulterior intentions to them. 

| «The west coast of Baffin Bay, as far south as 
| the river Clyde, was examined as well as our feeble 
| means would admit, but with no better results 
| than the others. 

| ** Our object here was to search for the crews of 
| the berg-borne ships, which some supposed: might 
| have been wrecked on these shores, or at least that 
| they might have escaped to land as thd vessels were 
| driven south on their icy cradles. To give notice 
| of our position, rockets and guns were fired. at 


“It was composed of a chaine des dames and a | have afforded him good opportunities for leaving | night, and a buat put in to the shore twice to seek 
reel, complex to a wonderful degree, and exhaust- | such marks, or erecting such cairns, that must at | for traces, but none could be found, and with this 


ing to a frightful extent; and yet it appeared to be 


once have arrested the eye of a passing mariner, 


our search for the missing expedition ended. 


i 
















the determination of the whole party to continue 
at this one figure till tired nature sunk, 

“Unaccustomed to this kind of violent exercise, 
Iwas soon knocked up, and tried, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to make my escape; but at last IT had 
the gratification of observing an elderly lady oppo- 
site beginning to falter, and out of compliment to 
her, I presume, this dance was terminated. 

“Tlie Esquimaux seem to think it is impossible 
to be too warm, so the doors and windows were 
tightly closed, and certain lamps and tallow candles 
(with which I had supplied his Excellency) soon 
brought the temperature up to blood-heat. 

“Atter resting from my labour, I determined to 
try their waltz, which I found was not very unlike 
ours, being performed somewhat in the same man- 
ner, and the fair ladies with whom I now alter- 
nately firured instructing me in the mysteries of 
the measure. Some of my sailors having obtained 
permission to attend the ball, they were now soli- 
cited to give a specimen of their skill, and accord- 
ingly a sailor’s hornpipe and reel, with the usual 
heel and toe accompaniment, met with great 
applause. ‘ 

“*T had had sufficient fun by nine o'clock, but 





We sought in vain for anything of the kind; and | «‘Secondly.— With regard to’ the geograpltic in- 
though continually within half-a-mile of the coast | formation obtained, I may again quote the words 
nothing foreign to those iron-bound shores could | of the hydrographer of the Admiralty, who in a 
be discovered, though an object the size of a man’s } letter to me says, ‘ Remember from the Gary Islands 
hat could hardly have escaped our notice—so per- | to the northward all is new, as well as the interior 
fectly clear and continually bright was the weather. | of Jones Sound.’ 

“The gale which forced us to relinquish all | <A reference to the chart will show how much 
farther attempt to get to the northward prevented | has been added from Cape Parry northwards, and 
any other search being made, but such as we could | besides this addition of 600 miles of continuous 
prosecute with our glasses from the deck of the | new coast ljue, several alterations and additions 
vessel; and this was done by each person who | were made to the previously imperfect outline with 
possessed a spy-glass, with an anxiety that often | which we were supplied. 
kept one or two of us for the whole night from «The meteorological journal, which has been 
going to bed. | most carefully and strictly kept, and registered 

«Jones Sound was next examined, but with no every three hours by my indefatigable friend, Dr. 
better success, no mark or cairn could be observed, | Sutherland, will, 1 think, prove of some importance 
and bad weather, the lateness of the season, and ! by its comparison with that of Sir Edward Belcher’s 
other difficulties, made it necessary to retreat from | expedition in Wellington Channel. And the fruits 
that gulf before the winter had commenced in real | of the Doctor's dredge, in the several new species 
earnest. In short, there is every reason to believe | of marine animals; and the sea-weeds, as well as 
that Franklin never attempted either of the two | plants, brought to England by him, will be found 
sounds last mentioned, as he would otherwise have | not uninteresting to those, who, like himself, are 
certainly left some indication of his presence; and | devoted to the uatural history of these northern 
the latter was observed to be of so different a cha- | climes. 
racter to those open sounds we had previously |  “‘I'o those persons who understand the value of 














the party did not break up till after twelve; before 
went away, however, at my special request, some 
Fsquimaux melodies were sung by the party, and 
afterwards a Danish national hymn by the governor. 
When the officers and men were returning in their 
boat to the ship they were serenaded by the 
ladies of the party, who, joining hand-in-hand, 
walked along the rocks towards the ship, singing a 
plaintive aiz, which might well have been taken 
for their evening hymn, And such it may have 
been, for these peor people, demi-civilized and in- 
structed as they have been by the Danes, ave full 
of fervour and zeal for their religion, the Lutheran, 
and show more real moral principle than, any nation 
I ever visited. 

“The strictest honesty and the most unflinching 
observance of truth appeared to be such marked 
features of their character, that among our Grecn- 








explored, that I could not but consider it as! such research, the examination of the sea-water 
nothing more than a gulf having no outlet, except | will suggest ideas with reference to the whale 
| possibly by some small frozen strait into the Polar | fisheries that may be worth more than the passing 
Sea. consideration—especially now that our fisheries 
| “*That Jones Sound is an impenctrable gulf, at | are so rapidly declining. f 
| least in a westerly direction, Largue from the facts, | “In Whale Sound, the two well-known forms of 
| that while Whale Sound, Smith Sound, and Lan- | mollusea, called the clio borealis and sagitta, were 
caster Sound, were found free, and navigable appa- | observed to be larger and in greater quantity than 
rently to any distance, with strong currents setting | elsewhere; and I cannot but feel persuaded that a 
into them, Jones Sound was observed to be choked | season spent in waters where the whale’s food is 
with ice, certainly drifting, but of » thickness which | found in such abundance must prove a fruitful field 
proved it to be of many years’ formation, and thus | for the exertions of the industrious whaler, Seve- 
unquestionably seldom driven out of that locality. | ral whales were scen by our people while there, 
Icebergs were seen in it as far as 84° west, of | and the natives showed us some of the vertebra 
vast dimensions, some 150 feet in height, and this | evidently obtained from tlie carcase of a dead fish 
may be considered an essential feature, differing | which had been thrown ashore, as they had no 
widely from the other sounds. | kyacks or means of capturing the live animal. 
“The set of the current observed in Jones Sound Whale Sound, opening as it did upon our view, 
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with several large islands and fine islets, affords a 
scope for future research, which I think from the 
singular similarity that it possesses to its opposite 
neighbour, Lancaster Sound, as there we neither 
saw ice nor bergs, would well repay the adven- 
turous ‘whaler, or the discovery ship, by its ex- 
amination. 

**On the whole, I think it not improbable’ that 
the land intervening between Lancaster and Smith 
Sounds, as well as that on the east shore between 
Whale Sound and the latter, will one day prove to 
be # group of islands, though now ranging them- 
selves apparently into continuous coast-lines, 
which form the limits of Baffin Bay. ‘These islands, 
Lhave every'reason to believe, are only the portals, 
if I may use such a:term, of the great Polar Basin ; 
and if penetrated with prudence and in a fair sea- 
son, will perhaps effect a readier communication 
with the missing expedition, and earlier solve the 
north-west passage problem, than pursuing our 
comrades in their own footsteps, on the route which, 
we think, they must have followed.” 

Some valuable appendices are added to the 
narrative,—Notes on the Flowering Plants 
and Alge, by Dr. Dickie, and a valuable 
paper on the Physical Geography of Davis 
Straits, by Dr. Sutherland. Abstracts from 
a three-hourly Meteorological Register, kept 
from July to November, are also given ; anda 
Table, showing the indications of the standard 
and of two aneroid barometers every day at 
noon during the month of September. 





Characteristics of the Duke of Wellington, 
apart from his. Military Talents. By the 
arl De Grey, K.G. Bosworth. 


Arter all that: has been written about the 
Duke of: Wellington, we still receive with 
welcome ‘this volume of ‘Characteristics.’ 
Any’ mere panesyric, expressed in general 
terms, would have been superfluous, but the 
indication of ‘some of the leading features of 
his character, as, manifested in particular pas- 
sages of his life, is a good idea, and well car- 
vied! out by Harl De Grey. We allow ‘the 
author to state his design in ‘his own words :— 


«* Tt hag appeared to the writer that it would be 
an act of justice to'the memory of that great man, 
and might 'be''of’ service to his surviving fellow- 
countrytien, to’ put together in'a more condensed 
form some observations upon ‘his ‘private feelings 
and principles, as forming a beautiful and touching 
part of his character, apart from his -public and 
professional position, which is already before the 
world. 

“* Tt may be fairly.said, that no man’s character 
was ever subjected to so severe an ordeal during 
his life as the Duke of Wellington’s. 

«*The actions of many former great men have 
been published during their lives; but it has been 
left to after ages and subsequent elucidations to 
explain the motives which led to them. Many a 
hero has received the plaudits of his contempora- 
ries, whose glory was perhaps accidental, or whose 
success arose from unforeseen and fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, which were untold at the time, and 
the concealment of which might have been dictated 
by sound and honest policy. 


«« But here every deed, and the ground upon | 
which it was founded, are shown at the same time. | 


‘‘ Nothing but the most entire confidence in the 
honesty and integrity of every public act of his life, 
could ever have made a man consent to the exposi- 


* tion and publication of all his motives, feelings 


views, and wishes, which are laid open in the won- 
derful collection of these ‘ Dispatches.’ He had 
that confidence. He knew that not one word, 
would be found in them of which he need to feel 
ashamed ; and from them alone, sanctioned as they 
have been by his own supervision, every argument 
and every deduction in the following pages will be 
drawn.” 


In pursuance of this plan Lord De Grey 


takes up the Dispatches, and from them draws 
illustrations of various points in the Duke’s 
character, arranged under the following 
heads :— 

“« 1st.. His confidence in himself, and buoyancy 
under personal responsibility. 
‘2nd. His forbearance and forgiveness of injus- 
tice. 

“* 3rd, His firmness under home and foreign 
annoyances. 

“4th. His natural feelings of secrecy and caution. 

‘* Sth. His disinterestedness as to money or rank, 
and his general candour and simplicity of character. 

“6th. His placability as to the faults and fail- 
ings of others, evinced by his feelings connected 
with subordination and courts-martial.” 


The very first instance cited of the Duke’s 
firmness and self-reliance is a favourable spe- 
cimen of the plan of the work :— 


** At an early period, and when, it is true, that 
the circumstances were not of such a pressing nature, 
we find him possessed of the firmness to take, and 
the fearlessness to act upon his own views, and to 
carry out what he believed to be right. 

‘* Troops were assembled at the Island of Ceylon 
with a view to certain expeditions, which were 
afterwards given up, in order to send a force to 
Egypt. Colonel Wellesley, for reasons which he 
gives in detail, decided upon sailing with those 
troops to Bombay, on their way to the Red Sea, 
instead of remaining at Trincomalee to await further 
orders. 

«This did not meet with the approbation of the 
Hon. Frederick North, the Governor of Ceylon, and 
Colonel Wellesley writes to him,—‘ The existence 
of your public lettér upon the records of your 
government increases considerably my responsibility 
on this occasion. However, notwithstanding that, 
I conceive the grounds upon which I have deter- 
mined to go to Bombay, and the urgency of the 
measure, so great, that I persist; and still hope 
that it will meet with your approbation, and that 
of General Macdowall.’” 


One of the most remarkable points in the 
history of Wellington is the early period at 
whieh he seems to have attained the maturity 
of those features of character which distin- 

uished him, through ‘life. ‘The examples of 
is self-reliance, his firmness, his Fabian cau- 
tion, his sincerity, simplicity, and disinte- 
restedness, appear as strikingly in his earliest 
dian career as in his latest. Peninsular cam- 
paigns. Any volume.of the ‘ Dispatches’ will 
supply materials for illustrating a character 
little affected by time or place or outward 
circumstances. The extracts in the present 
work possess, therefore, a sameness of spirit 
which lessens their interest for general read- 
ing, while they increase the utility of the 
book as a manual for the study of character. 
Instead of selecting detached. passages, we 
give part of the general sketch prefixed in the 
introductory chapter :— 


‘* Brought forward in early life into a position ‘of 
eminence, and invested with an extent of authority 
during all his Indian campaigns which would have 
been apt to turn the head of most men, he seems, 
as we find by all his correspondence of that period, 
to have shown the same equanimity, the same 
| patience under disappointment, and the same for- 
bearance towards those whose faults or failings had 
a tendency to thwart his own more enlarged and 
energetic views, which we find him to preserve to 
the end of his glorious career. 

“*It was, in fact, a remarkable feature in his 
remarkable life. Gifted by nature, as he seems to 
have been, beyond the ordinary run of mankind, 
with forethought, and a power of looking; not 
merely at the events, passing under his eyes at'the 
moment, but at almost every possible contingency 
which might befall him, he never seems to. testify 
impatience at finding that others were not equally 
apt and ready; or, at least, he never suffered his 




















: —— —— 
consciousness of it to affect his f 
them. SARE ‘owands 

‘‘ Another striking feature was his rem: 
placability. Those who saw him only ar A) teas 
deemed him cold and austere. He has been called 
the ‘Iron Duke,’ whom nothing could moye: and 
it was said that, though he acquired the esteem and 
respect of all, he gained the affection of few. Toa 
certain extent, as regards the world at large, this 
might be true. He was, no doubt, too cautious a 
man to lay himself open in ordinary conversation 
to every one who might wish to engage his atten. 
tion, and afterwards to boast that he had been ‘in 
the confidence of the Duke ;’ and his habit of form. 
ing his own opinions, and acting upon them, with- 
out consulting others in the early stages, or divulg. 
ing his intentions in the more advanced parts of 
his undertakings, no doubt gave an idea to casual 
observers that it was not in his nature to have 
friendly and confidential intercourse with any one, 

“It is true, therefore, that he had few intimates, 
but all who did enjoy that happiness entertained 
the warmest feelings of affection and regard to. 
wards him. 

“He was, no doubt, stern and inflexible in the 
performance of his own duty, and in exacting from 
others the due performance of what belonged to 
them. Unfortunately, he often had too much 
cause for apparent severity. The British army had 
never been assembled in such numbers, and, in 
fact, had never seen service upon such a scale; and 
no doubt there were many individuals of all ranks 
utterly unfit for the duties now imposed upon them, 
Numberless instances may be selected in the pages 
of his correspondence, of conduct which, in any 
other military nation, would have been followed by 
severe punishment, or instant expuision from the 
service, which he, in the kindest and most forbear- 
ing manner, notices with merely expressing a ho 
that the honour, the good sense (2), and the gentle- 
manly feelings of the delinquent will prevent a 
repetition! In his confirmation of the sentences of 
courts-martial, or in his comments upon the pro 
ceedings of the court, and in his answers to letters 
(which we do not see, but the nature of which we 
may fairly conjecture from the tone of his reply), 
his language is always firm and unyielding; but 
we find many in which, though his sense of duty 
compels him to give a reprimand, or to convey an 
unpleasant communication, it is obvious that he 
does it with reluctance, and with an anxious wish 
to hurt the private feelings of the person as littleas 
possible. 

‘The caution and apparent coldness to which 
allusion has already been made, was an essential 
part of his character; and, perhaps, it is not too 
much to say that the eminent success of some of 
his great military measures may be mainly attri- 
buted to it. Secrecy—absolute secrecy—in the 
midst of thousands, including, of course, many who 
must be personally engaged, was not to be looked 
for: but he preserved a nearer approach to it than 
any other man. His officers might deem 
close, and some of them might feel that he did not 
show them the confidence to which they might 
think they were entitled; but he acted upon pr 
ciple. He knew by experience that every gossiping 
letter from the army to friends in England was 
very speedily communicated to the newspapet, 
who made use of this limited information as best 
suited their own political objects, and generally dis- 
torted the facts. He might occasionally feel nettled 
at the malignant and violent party-feelings so dis 
played, or the unjust and ungenerous comments 
passed upon himself (though that was the part re 
specting which he felt the least anxiety); but he 
knew that during many years of the war, the prin 
cipal part (indeed, at times, the whole) of t 
information respecting the strength and disposition 
of his force was conveyed to the French army, 
solely by the circuitous channel of the English 
newspapers,” 


There is one trait in the Duke's character, 
for which’ he has received little credit, buto 
which one or two good instances are inciden- 











tally given—a spirit of humorous raillery:— 
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“eSome disturbances (the Dispatches do not say 
whit, or whether connected with our troops) had 
occurred at.a place called Hagetnau. Lord Wel- 
}ihotin' writes to the mayor:— — , 

a4 Vous aurez la bonté de faire arréter Dupay, 
ancien maire; Saubigne, ex-adjoint ; et le nommé 
Mathieu, ex-employé des droits réunis ; et tout 
autre qui ont eu part dans laffaire des partisans a 
Hagetnau. Pour moi, je suis en cela l’exemple des 
aénéraux Francais, et je fais pendre tous ceux qui 
font le métier de partisans, et je ferai braler leurs 
maisons, Je serais faché d’étre obligé de faire 
avancer les troupes pour maintenir la police.’ 

“Jt may seem rather ironical to request one 
mayor to have the goodness to arrest his predecessor ; 
but it shows the tone and temper which character- 
jsed all his proceedings. 

“Tt was not to be expected, however, that the 
national vanity, combined with the natural exas- 
peration at the fact of their being now under the 
rod and domination of a foreign (and perhaps, of 
all others, a British) army, should be entirely sub- 
died. And it was to be expected that many a 
vain jack-in-office would hardly conform without 
some swagger, though we have no reason to believe 
that this conduct was extensive or prolonged. The 
following proves, that when it did show itself it did 
not pass unnoticed. 

“The Earl of Dalhousie had been left in charge 
of the troops near Bordeaux, which town had de- 
clared in favour of the Bourbons: and our fleet 
were making arrangements for coming into the 
Garonne. Sir William Beresford had occasion to 
communicate with the fleet; but the person who 
was sent with his letter was stopped by the mayor 
of a place called La Teste. Lord Wellington 
writes to Lord Dalhousie :— 

“¢When your Lordship shall send in that direc- 
tion you will take that mayor prisoner, and send 
him to my head-quarters. If mayors of villages are 
each to have a military force sent to them to receive 
their formal surrender, they must be considered as 
military nien, and must be made prisoners of war. 
Ishall consider them accordingly, and will send 
Monsieur le Maire de la Teste a prisoner of war to 
England when he falls into my hands,’ 

“Here is the same firmness and determination, 
but accompanied by the same calmness and temper. 
The petulant vanity of this Frenchman had ob- 
stracted public business. It was necessary to 
check such presumption, but it was not of the 
urgent character to require moving a regiment. 
Lord Dalhousie is merely instructed, or rather 


requested, ‘when he shall send in that direction’ (as 


if he were going out hunting or coursing), to 

catch this mayor! We have no further record 

of the fate of the mayor; but the whole proceeding 

is strongly illustrative of the calm, easy, playful 

though not-to-be-trifled-with) temper of Lord 
ellington. 

“We have no further instance of it during the 
short remainder of that campaign; but a know- 
ledge of what was likely to be the consequence 
would probably check any exuberant display of 
importance. 

‘*A very similar case arose the following year in 
another part of France, when the British army 
moved up to Paris after the battle of Waterloo. 

“The sous-préfet of Pontoise had thought-proper 
to refuse compliance with a requisition made upon 
him,—a course which the Duke adopted in all 
cases of provisions or forage; not with a view of 
paying for what was received, but to avoid abuse 
and plunder on the part of the troops, 

“<The Duke’s letter appears to have been 
almost an excess of ironical politeness :— 

“Monsieur, j’ai ordonné qu’on vous fasse pri- 
Sonnier parceque ayant envoyé une requisition a 
Pontoise pour des vivres, vous avez répondue que 
Vous ne les donneriez pas sans qu’on enyoie une 
force militaite assez forte pour les prendre, Vous 
vous étes done mis dans le cas des militaires, et je 


Vous fais prisonnier de guerre, et je vous envoie en 
Angleterre, 


oem. . . 
Si Je vous traitais comme l'usurpateur et ses 


adhéren 
fait la 


vous vous étes constitué guerrier, je vous fais pri- 
sonnier de guerre.’ 

“‘The choice of the word guerricr to this self- 
sufficient gentleman is inimitable, and we can 
really picture to ourselves the Duke’s chuckle at 
sending this letter, and afterwards sending off 
Monsieur le Sous-préfet to England,—if he ever 
went!” 

Our readers will now understand suffi- 
ciently the scope and design of Lord De 
Grey’s book. It contains the comments of a 
man of sound sense, generous feeling, and 
fine taste, on the recorded history of Welling- 
ton. Avowedly the work does not attempt 
any formal memoir or complete delineation of 
character. It presents a series of miscella- 
neous marginal notes on the ‘ Wellington 
Dispatches,’ and it is worthy of accompany- 
ing, and of being studied along with, that 
great work. 





The Pantropheon, ov History of Food and its 
Preparation, from the Earliest Ages of the 
World. By A. Soyer. Embellished with 
forty-two steel plates. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

Over classical readers will remember the 

satire of Horace where he tells of meeting a 

friend in such a prodigious hurry that he 

would hardly stop to speak tohim. Unde, et 
quo Catius? Catius was hastening home to 
commit to writing some instructions he had 
just received from a professor far superior 
to Pythagoras, Socrates, or Plato. Horace, 
with many apologies for his unseasonable 
| interruption, begs to have some knowledge of 
| the important subjects his friend had been 
studying. He accordingly gives him a long 
and miscellaneous harangue on the facts and 
philosophy of cookery. He tells of the choice 
of eggs, cabbages, and mushrooms; how 
and when to dilute his wine; where to pro- 
| cure limpets and scallops ; how to manage his 
ham and sausages; and how to make every- 
thing harmonize and correspond when he is 
ambitious of giving a dinner. At length 
Horace ‘says he would like’ above all things 
to hear the man himself; because, ‘although 
the directions as reported by Catius are very 
good, there must be something in the’ voice 
and countenance and manner of the teacher 
that would make it well ‘worth going to the 
fountain head—/fontes adire remotos. There 
is nothing in Molitre better than this scene, 





of Roman manners and diet in the Augustan 
age. We too have among us a philosopher 
who would have excited the enthusiasm of 
Catius—the renowned Alexis Soyer. Those 
who do not enjoy the advantage of personal 


while the speech of Catius is a curious record } 





—their life in open air,—-the tumultuous assemblies 
of the forum,—the fury of the populace,—the re- 
volts of the camps,—the barbarous spectacles of 
those amphitheatres, where the whole pagan uni- 
verse engaged in bloody conflict, where gladiators 
were condemned to slaughter one another for the 
pastime of the over-pampered inhabitants of the 
Eternal City—sanguinary spectacles, which often 
consigned twenty or thirty thousand men to the 
jaws of death in the space of thirty days! 

“ But, after all,. neither heroes, soldiers, nor 
people, can be always at war; they cannot be 
incessantly at daggers drawn on account of some 
open-air election; the applause bestowed on a 
skilful and courageous bestiarius is not eternal ; 
captives may be poignarded in the Circus by way 
of amusement, but only for atime. Independently 
of all these things; there is the home, the fire-side, 
the prose of life, if you will; nay, let us say it at 
once, the business of life—eating and drinking. 

“It is to that we have devoted our vigils, and, 
in order to arrive at our aim, we have given an 
historical sketch of the vegetable and animal 
alimentation of man from the earliest ages ; there- 
fore it will be easily understood why we have taken 
the liberty of saying to the austere Jew, the volup- 
tuous Athenian, the obsequious or vain-glorious 
senator of imperial Rome, and even to the fantas- 
tical, prodigal, and cruel Ceesars: ‘Tell me what 
thou eatest, and I will tell thee who thou art.’ 

* But, it must be confessed that our task was 
surrounded with difficulties, and required much 
laborious patience and obstinate perseverance. It 
is easy to penetrate into the temples, the baths, 
and the theatres of the:ancients; not so to rummage 
their cellars, pantries, and kitchens, and study the 
delicate magnificence of their dining-rooms. Now 
it was there, and there alone, that we sought to 
obtain access, 

‘* With that view we have had recourse to ‘the 
only possible means: we have intertogated, those 
old memoirs, of an extinct civilisation which |con- 
nect the present with the past; poets, orators, 
historians, philosophers, epistolographers, writers 
on husbandry, and even those who are the most 
frivolous or the most obscure—we have consulted 
all, examined all, neglected nothing.” 


We cannot afford space to give any of the 
details of M. Soyer’s book, but merely state 
that the curious reader will here, find a, well- 
arranged account, of the diet of all nations, 
chiefly the classie people of, antiquity, with 
notices of national customs and manners con- 
nected with eating and. drinking. But we 
must quote two or three short passages as 
specimens of the literary style of the work, 
and examples ‘of the variety of subjects in- 
geniously introduced by the author. It mat- 
ters little where we turn for extracts, as almost 
every page is equally full of information and 
alike entertaining. Here is M. Soyer’s de- 
fence of the dignity and usefulness of his 
profession :-— 








acquaintance, as Horace says, vidisse beatus, 
may, in the excellent portrait forming the 
frontispiece of the present volume, at least 
behold vultum habitumque hominis. M. 
Soyer, having in other works, such as ‘The 
Gastronomic Regenerator,’ and ‘ The Modern 
Housewife,’ treated of the practice of Cookery, 
now writes a history of Food and its prepara- 
tion, from the earliest ages of the world. 
The materials for the work are drawn from 
many sources, and the table of references to 
the ancient and modern writers quoted as 
authorities, proves. the extensive and varied 











‘*Moralists do not cease to repeat that Rome 
would never have had sumptuary laws had it not 
| been corrupted by cooks from Athens and Syracuse. 
| This is an error. All the ordinances of the consuls 
| proscribed profusion, excess—in a word, all the 
| ruinous expenses of a passionate and ridiculous 
| gastrophagy, at the same time, respecting the ma- 
giric art itself; that is to say, that industrious 
chemistry which composes, decomposes, combines, 
and mixes—in a word, prepares different sub- 
stances which gluttony, delicacy, the fashion, or 
luxury may confide to it for the space of a few 
| minutes. 
| ““Why render the cook responsible for the ex- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| research of the diligent and accomplished | ttavagant tastes and follies of his age? Is it for 


_author. Of the object of the book, and the 


notice is given in the following passage :— 
| « History has not failed to record, one by one, 


| studies pursued for its preparation, some 


| him to reform mankind? 

| or the right? 

| What is asked of him ? and what can be asked ? 

| To understand exactly the properties of everything 
he employs, to:perfect, and correct, if necessary, 


Has he either the means 


8 ont traité les habitans des pays od ils on | the battles, victories, and defeats of nations which | the savours on which he operates; to judge with a 
guerre, je vous ferais fusiller: mais, comme | no longer exist; it has described their public life, | true taste, to degustate with a delicate palate, to 
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1 
join theskilful address of the hand, and the prompt | 
and eomprehensive glance, to the bold but pro- 
found conceptions of the brain; and above all—it | 
cannot be too often repeated—to identify himself 
so well with the habits, the wants, even the caprices 
and gastronomic eccentricities, of those whose ex- 
istence he embellishes, that he may be able, not to 
obey them, but to guess them, and even have a | 
presentiment ofthem.  - | 

“Such is, to use an original expression 
Rabelais, ‘toute Vartillerie de guewe,’ which the 
cook can master. It is the sum total of what has 
been bequeathed to us by some great men, whose 
scattered instructions, lying here and there in 
books of morality and philosophy—there are nume- 
rous analogies between the art of eating and the 
art of living well—have been collected with scrupu- 
lous care, classed with all the attention we can com- | 
mand, and will serve, we hope, to beguile the 
studious leisure of the lovers of antiquity and the 
culinary science. 

‘Mankind had long obeyed that imperious and 
periodical necessity which has been called hunger, 
when it announces its presence with its brutal 
exigencies, before any one thought to form a code 
of doctrine calculated to guide a sensation which, 
by its energy and duration, procures us the most 
thrilling and lasting pleasures. 

‘*The primitive nations no doubt gave them- 
selves up to their native gluttony. They eat much, 
but they fed badly, They did not yet possess gas- | 
tronomy; and, consequently, they had no cooks, in 
the serious and complete acceptation of the word.” | 





Of the extravagant repasts of the latter | 
days of Rome, some notices are given:— 

**Lucullus caused to be served to Cicero and 
Pompey a little ambigu, which cost 1000/. There 
were only three of them to partake of it. The 
Emperor Claudius had generally six hundred guests 
at. his table. Vitellins did not spend less than 
3200I..for each of his repasts; and the composition | 
of his favourite dishes required that vessels should 
uncensingly ply between the Gulf of Venice and 
the Straits of Cadiz. It must be confessed that 
cooks of that gastronomic era had to fulfil an in- | 
cessant,and most laborious task. What was then | 
more natural than: to abandon to them some thou- | 
sands of thoge segterecs, which the profusion of the 
master devoured by millions, in the form of pheni- 
copters! tongues, scarus or parrot-fishes’ livers, 
and,,peacocks’ brains? We see that the Caesars 
engonraged this frightful gastronomic monomania. 
Tiberius gaye more than 3000/. to the author of a 
dialogue,.in which the interlocutors were mush- 
rooms, fig-peckers, oysters, and thrushes. Galba 
breakfasted |before day-break, and the breakfast 
would have enriched a hundred families. Alius 
Verus inyented the pentapharmacum, a kind of 
Macédoine, composed of sows’ flauks, pheasants, 
peacocks, ham, and wild) boars’ flesh.. Geta in- 
sisted upon having as many courses as there were 
letters in the alphabet, and each of these courses 
must contain all the viands whose name began by 
the same letter.” 

This was a wonderful advance from what | 
M. Soyer calls “the happy simplicity of the 
Homerie ages, when Patrocles peeled onions, 
Achilles washed cabbages, and wise Ulysses 
roasted, with his own hands, a sirloin of beef!” 
Although the book treats most in detail of the 
food of antiquity, it also describes the chief | 
articles of diet and gastronomic usages in 
modern times. Contrasted with a Roman 
supper in republican days—*‘a radish and an 
egg,”—we have the bill of fare of the York 
Banquet in 1850, when the mayors and alder- 
men of all the chief towns of England met 
aver one of Soyer’s magnificent feasts. One 
dish, entitled ‘ Extravagance culinaire a 
VAlderman,” would, if separately prepared, 
cost above a hundred guineas! Notices are 





given of several of the most memorable ban- | 
We must quote a/ 


[ 


quets of recent times. 
paragraph which illustrates the way in which 


| nected in the * Pantropheon.’ 


ancient and modern times are cleverly con- 
Tt is in the 
history of the orange tree:— 


‘From the foregoing recital we may conclude , 
that the grand poliphagic triumvirate of antiquity | 


—Archestratus, Vitellius, and Apicius — never 
tasted this fruit, which Heaven reserved for the 
appreciation of modern times. Blessed shades! if, 


of | attracted sometimes by the exquisite vapours of 


our stoves, you should wander again round those 
succulent dishes which a more experienced che- 


) mistry enables us to claborate: if fruitless gastro- 


nomie reminiscences should lead you into the de- 
lightful retreat of some one of your disciples, who 
by his enli 





< 
° 


| sures of the dessert : oh! turn away your eyes from 


those euticing fruits which display their golden 


{ rays, and rise. in pyramids upon a_ porcelain 


pedestal. Tere are oranges, the nectar and 
ambrosia of the Olympian ages, which you doubt- 
less regret, and we have again discovered. These 
wonders of sweetness existed perhaps in China, but 
you knew it not, for China did not become a 
Roman province. But console yourselves, giants 
of cookery! we have not yet attained the high 
pinnacle of your art ; your wild boar & la Troyenue, 
your peacocks’ brains, and your phenicopters’ 
tongues, secure for you a triumph which posterity 
will dispute in vain!” 


Although the reader will be often tempted 


_to smile at the enthusiasm displayed by M. 


Soyer, he will not fail to admire the rescarch 
and industry conspicuous in the book. An 
immense amount of miscellaneous information 
has been collected, and the volume is illus- 
trated by many beautiful engravings. 
expense seems to have been spared in getting 
up the work, which is as ornamental in its 
external appearance as it is entertaining in 
its matter. Although the talent and skill of 
M. Soyer are well known, we confess we were 
not prepared for the sound learning and varied 


It supplies a curious and interesting chapter 
in the history of the human race. 





Life and. Times of Madame de Staél. By 
Maria Norris. D. Bogue. 
(Second Notice.) 
Tosr passages of Madame de Staél’s life 
are the most interesting in which she came in 
contact with Napoleon, whose fear of her is 





influence. We give two or three of the scenes 
as described by the biographer. The first 


shtened skill is there preparing the trea- | 


No! 


‘information displayed in the present work. | 


| liberty, which really existed, a formal recognition 
| from the government. 

| « Bonaparte continued—‘ Self-love and Imaging: 
} tion hold positively by the advantage of partie: 
pating in the government of one’s country; and jt 
is ‘an injustice to debar any class of citizens from 
enjoying this right.’ 

* Madame de Staél owned that in theory nothin 
conkl be truer, but argued the equal truth of the 
proposition that every people must obtain liberty 
| by its own efforts, and not by calling in the 

assistance of a power necessarily dominant. Then 
she tried to interest him in the country ; spoke of 
its beauty, peace, and freedom. 

*¢ You are very right, madam,’ said the General, 
‘but men must have political rights—yes, political 
rights” he question thus settled, Bonaparte 
spoke of his taste for retirement, for the country, 
for the fine arts, ‘and, in short, endeavoured to 
make himself agreeable to his fair antagonist. The 
change of subject was, however, as much a dig. 

| missal as if he had ordered a lackey to show her 
the door, and she retired very much dissatisfied," 








Joseph Bonaparte tried in vain to gain her 
to his brother’s cause :-— 

‘Shortly after the revolution of the 9th Novem. 
| ber, Joseph Bonaparte, for whom Madame de 
| Staél felt a regard, told her that his brother had 
| expressed to him surprise that Madame de Staél 

kept aloof from his party. ‘What does she want! 
| Her father’s two millions? See shall have them, 
| Leave to stayin Paris? She shall remain. Wha 

does she want? Why does she not join us? Thus, 
said Joseph, his brother had spoken, Madame de 
Staél calmly replied, ‘Ihe difficulty is not, sir, what 
I want, but what I think.’” 


The final banishment from Paris is de. 
scribed with much animation, the scene ending 
thus. 
manage her departure :— 

‘Her gendarme had been chosen, perhaps, as the 
most literary of his set, for he complimented her 
on her writings, and ventured to praise her talent. 
Pride prompted her to strive at gaiety ; and she said 
to him in reply, ‘ But see whither all this leads, this 
| genius which you admire, Oh, sir, if any person 
| of your family should be so unlucky as to possess 
| it, pray counsel her to keep it to herself, or it will 
, assuredly bring her into trouble,’ 


| : Z 
|  ‘* Every morning this man pressed her to leave, 


and every morning she begged another day ; her few 


| friends called on her, or dined with her, ‘and 
| Sometimes,’ she says, ‘we were even gay.’ No 


doubt Bonaparte grew tired of this delay ; andit 
was, most probably, on this occasion that Monsieur 


4 é es | de Talleyrand announced to her the determination 
the highest testimony to her ability and her | " 


of the First Consul that she should leave Paris, 
and that speedily. He was a man who could 
fling away a friend with the most exquisite 


refers to her interview with him onhis reported | grace. 


purpose of invading Switzerland :— 


“This invasion of a free country so long a refuge 


from every political storm, seemed to Madame de | 


Staél so unjustifiable, that she sought an interview 
with General Bonaparte, and laid her view of the 
subject before him. The téte-d-téte lasted nearl 
an hour, and the soldier listened patiently to all 
the lady said. At its close, probably she was 
more surprised than we are, to find Bonaparte’s 
plans unmodified by all her eloquence, ‘ Demos- 
thenes and Cicero united,’ she says, ‘would not 
induce him to sacrifice one iota of his personal 
interest.’ 

“Bonaparte was cunning enough to attack her 
on her own ground. ‘The condition of the Pays 


de Vand,’ he alleged, ‘ was a sufficient reason for | 


its invasion. The Vaudois were in subjection to 
the aristocrats of Berne, and men at that time had 
no notion of living without political rights.’ 

** Madame de Staél attempted to calm this re- 
publican zeal, and assured him that in all civil 
regards the Vaudois were quite free; that while 


such was the case, it was not worth while to sub- | 


| 
| 
| 


ject the country to that greatest of all possible 
misfortunes, a foreign invasion, in order to give 





| 
} 
| 
{ 


*** Madame,’ said the minister, ‘I wish youa 
pleasant journey.’ 

“ «4 pleasant journey 7’ 

“¢Yes—a pleasant journey to Switzerland. I 
hear you set out in three days,’ 

***Oh, but you have been misinformed, I have 
no such idea.’ 

“« «Nevertheless, I have heard it from the best 
authority. Encore, bon voyage. Adieu.’ 

“Joseph Bonaparte made another attempt to 
save her, and invited her to spend the last few 
days of her time with his wife at Morfontaine. 1d 
this lovely place, accompanied by her elder sn, 
she went for three days. Then she left her friends, 
and addressed her sorrowful face towards the path 
of exile.” 

Of ‘Corinne,’ the best known of Madame 
de Staél’s works, her biographer gives this 
general estimate :— 

‘From whatever point of view this may be 
regarded, as a work to interest and inform the 
intelligence, or to move and effect the heart, it 
seems to. us equally wonderful and powerful 
What a marv:l"ous progress she had made since 
the publication of ‘Delphine,’ a novel which 
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Talleyrand himself had at last to, 
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red about the same time as her father’s last 
work, can only be measured by comparing the 
twobooks. ‘Delphine’ had provoked much adverse 
criticism; the author and her father were then 
very unpopular, and a want of sympathy with the 
ruling powers cast a shadow on every action and 
deed of their lives. The horrors of the Revolution 
had left a powerful impression on the brain of 
Madame de Staél, and in the book to which we 
allude she had mingled some of its terrors, It was 
go violently assailed, that she bowed to the verdict 
of her critics, sofar as to alter the déxouement of 
her book in a second edition—an almost unexampled 
deference to the sovereignty of the critical press. 

* * * * * 


“The melancholy of the hero—a melancholy 
springing from the loss of his father—was just a 
reflection of the condition of her own mind when 
she crossed the Alps. Indeed, an attentive student 
of her character finds so much of her actual life in 
this book, that it seems a confidential revelation 
of her own passionate experiences, rather than a 
story related in the third person. The one flaw, 
the episode concerning Lord Nelvil’s visit to France, 
would have been omitted with great wisdom ; but 
taking the work as a whole, a book so interesting, 
and so eloquent, has seldom been written. 

“Tt took the reading public throughout Europe 
by storm : a person, grandson to one of the greatest 
of the Swiss philosophers, says, that in Edinburgh, 
where he was at that time staying, the professors 
of the university stopped each other in the streets 
to discuss the incidents, and to inquire how far 
each had read. In England it was equally success- 
ful. One little town considered itself personally 
insulted by Madame de Staél’s satirical description 
of dull country life in the north, although she 
had certainly no knowledge of the place in ques- 
tion.” 

We have taken our extracts rather io show 
the manner and style of the biographer than 
to give a review of the life and character of 
Madame de Staél. The brevity of the work 
is one of its best recommendations, and in 
this respect. Miss Norris displays good sense 
and tact. She has not diverged into political 
disquisitions and historicai episodes, for which 
there was every temptation, in writing the 
life of one who was so conspicuous in the era 
of the French Revolution, and of the wars of 
the Empire. 








History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—1783. By 
Lord Mahon. Third Edition. Volume V. 

Murray. 

Tne fifth volume of the new edition of Lord 

Mahon’s History, with the author’s revisions, 

containing some additional notes. Among 

the latter there is a short discussion on the 
exhaustless subject of the authorship of 

Junius, suggested by various recent publica- 

tions. Lord Mahon adheres to his conviction 

of Sir Philip Francis being the man. Among 
the corrohorative testimonies are published 
the remarks of Sir James Mackintosh on the 
Critical Inquiry,’ by Mr. George Coventry, 
published by Phillips in 1825, and the follow- 
ing letter by Mr. Macaulay addressed to 

Mr. Murray, as publisher of the ‘ Quarterly 

Review,’ on the occasion of the article on 

Lord Lyttleton and Junius :— 

“Right Hon. 7. B. Macaulay to John Murray, Esq. 
ib ‘Albany, January 3, 1852. 

Sit,—I am much obliged to you for the new 
number of the ‘Quarterly Review:’ I cannot say 
that it has shaken my opinion. I wonder indeed 
that s0 ingenious a person as the reviewer should 
think that his objections have made any impression 
on the vast mass of circumstantial evidence which 
pores Francis to have been Junius. That evi- 
ence, I think, differs not only in degree, but in 


kind, from any evidence which can be adduced for 
any other claimant. 

“It seems to me, too, that one half of the argu- 
ments of the reviewer is answered by the other 
half. First, we are told that Francis did not write 
the letters, because it would have been singularly 
infamous in him to write them. Then, we are 
told that he did not write them because he did not 
own them. Surely this reasoning does not hang 
well together. Is it strange that a very proud 
man should not confess what would disgrace him? 
{ have always believed that Francis kept silence 
because he was well known to have received great 
benefits from persons whom he had as Junius or as 
Veteran abused with great malignity. 

“It is odd that the reviewer should infer from 
the mistake about Draper’s half-pay that Junius 
could not have been in the War Office. I talked 
that matter over more than ten years ago, when I 
was Secretary-at-War, with two of the ablest and 
best informed gentlemen in the department; and 
we all three came to a conclusion the very opposite 
of that at which the reviewer has arrived. Francis 
was chief clerk in the English War Office. Every- 
body who drew half-pay through that office made 
the declaration which Junius mentions. But 
Draper’s half-pay was on the Irish establishment; 
and of him the declaration was not required. Now, 
to me and to those whom I consulted, it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world that Francis, rely- 
ing on his official knowledge, and not considering 
that there might be a difference between the prac- 
tice at Dublin and the practice at Westminster, 
should put that unlucky question which gave 
Draper so great an advantage. I have repeatedly 
pointed out this circumstance to men who are ex- 
cellent judges of evidence, and I never found one 
who did not agree with me. 

“It is not necessary for me to say anything 
about the new theory which the reviewer has con- 
structed. Lord Lyttleton’s claims are better than 
those of Burke or Barré, and quite as good as those 
of Lord George Sackville or Single-speech Hamil- 
ton. But the case against Francis, or, if you please, 
in favour of Francis, rests on grounds of a very 
different kind, and on coincidences such as would 
be sufficient to convict a murderer. 

“<There is, however, one strong objection to the 
theory of the reviewer which strikes me at the 
first glance. Junius, whoever he was, wrote a 
long letter to George Grenville, which was pre- 
served at Stowe many years, and of which I have 
seen a copy in Lord Mahon’s possession. The 
letter contains no decisive indications of the writer’s 
situation. But, on the whole, it seems to be written 
by a man not very high in rank or fortune. The 
tone, though not by any means abject, is that ofan 
inferior. ‘The author declares himself to be the 
writer of a squib, then famous, called ‘The Grand 
Council.’ He says, that Grenville must soon be 
Prime Minister. ‘Till then I wish to remain con- 
cealed even from you; then I will make myself 
known, and explain what I wish you to do for me,’ 
I quote from memory; but this is the substance. 
The original I have not seen: but I am told that it 
is the handwriting of Junius’s letters. 

‘‘Now this circumstance seems to me decisive 
against Lord Lyttleton. He was George Gren- 
ville’s cousin. ‘The connexion between the Stowe 
family and the Hagley family had, during two 
generations, been extremely close. Is it probable 
that George Grenville would not have known Lyt- 
tleton’s hand? Is it possible that a letter written 
by Lyttleton should have lain at Stowe eighty 
years, and that noue of the Cousinhood should 
have been struck by the writing? 

“But in truth the strongest arguments against 
the reviewer's theory are. the arguments which in 
my opinion prove that Francis was the author of 
the letters.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
faithful servant. “T, B. Macavay.” 





Since Mr. Macaulay wrote this, three ori- 
ginal letters of Junius, preserved at Stowe, 
have been published in tie third volume of 
‘The Grenville Papers.” The passage which 


meaning directly the opposite of what he 
states. Junius says to Grenville, “Until you 
are minister, I must not permit myself to 
think of the honour of being known to you; 
when that happens you will not find mea 
needy or a troublesome dependant.” There 
are other expressions in the course of the 
letters in the handwriting of Junius, (see 
ante, p. 614,) which seem to indieate infe- 
riority if not dependence ; but Mr. Smith, the 
editor of ‘The Grenville Papers,’ considers it 
plain that it was the policy of the writer to 
affect obscurity of position in order to in- 
crease the disguise, and he uses this conceal- 
ment as an argument in favour of the author- 
ship of Karl Temple. 

Lord Mahon adds some matter in elucida- 
tion of his own statements in his History:— 


“First as to the hand-writing. In the fourth 
volume of the Chatham Correspondence will be 
found fac-similes of some words from Junius ranged 
in alphabetical order, and side by side with the 
same, or nearly the same, words from the acknow- 
ledged writings of Sir Philip Francis, It may 
there be seen on close comparison that the differ- 
ence is only as between an upright and a slanting 
hand; the formation of the capital letters being in 
each case, and in all respects, the very same. 
There is also in both the same habit of combining 
by a line some of the shorter words. From other 
passages admitting of more extended observation 
Mr. ‘Taylor has been able to deduce that both 
writers appear equally unwilling to break a word 
at the end of a line, preferring instead of it to leave 
a great space; often with them filled up by a 
flourish of the pen, as is usual in law-writings, ‘but 
not usual in any other. Both are very careful of 
punctuation, not neglecting even the commas when 
required, to a degree very seldom to be found in 
MSS. Both agree in some minute peculiarities’ of 
spelling; as ‘endeavor’ for ‘endeavour,’ ‘ inhance? 
for ‘enhance,’ and ‘ risque’ for ‘ risk.’ 

“‘Secondly, as to Lord Holland. | That noble: 
man, considering his line of politics, was one of the 
most obvious marks for Junius to assail. Few men 
of that time were more open to attack. Few men 
had less of popular favour to shield them. Yet by 
a most remarkable anomaly in Junius’s career, 
Lord Holland was on all oecasions 'designedly 
spared by that writer. In one of his private letters 
to Woodfall he goes so far as to say: ‘I wish Lord 
Holland may ‘acquit himself with honour.’ And 
when he believed Lord Holland’s son to have 
written against him anonymously in the news- 
papers, he does not strike blow for blow (as who 
could more readily?) but merely, under another 
name, throws out this public warning: ‘Whether 
Lord Holland be invulnerable, or whether Junius 
should be wantonly provoked, are questions worthy 
the Black Boy’s (Charles Fox's) consideration.’ No 
theories, then, as to the authorship of Junius, can 
be complete or satisfactory which do not supply 
some adequate explanation of this remarkable 
anomaly. In very few of these theories is any such 
explanation even attempted. In none is it so clear 
and plain as in the case of Sir Philip Francis, Lord 
Holland having been the early patron both of his 
father and himself. 

“‘Next as to Lord Chatham’s speeches.—It ap- 
pears from Junius’s own statement that he was in 
the habit of attending the debates in Parliament. 
In one letter he says that he had himself heard 
Lord Camden’s famous expression on ‘a forty days’ 
tyranny’ in another letter that he had often heard 
the Duke of Grafton ; in a third that he was pre- 
sent in the House of Commons at the opening of 
the session in November 1770. But further still, 
Junius, it appears, sometimes made reports of the 
more important speeches. Thus on one occasion 
he sent to Mr. Woodfall a full report of one of 
Burke’s orations, in which report Mr. Woodfall 
requested and obtained permission to make 
‘changes in certain expressions.’ Thus again 
Junius, in a nete of his Preface to the collected 
letters, introduces as follows aa extract of an 
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oration not as yet made known to the public. 
‘The following quotation from a speech delivered 
by Lord Chatham on the 11th of December, 1770, 
is taken with exactness,’ 

“Let us now see how far Sir Philip Francis 
was connected with any of Lord Chatham’s speeches 
in 1770.—Omitting, for the sake of brevity, the 
points connected with the earlier publications, in 
contemporary newspapers, or in Almon’s. Anec- 
dotes, it may here be sufficient to state that in the 
volume of the Parliamentary History which. ap- 
peared in 1813 a full account of the first day of the 
Session in the Lords, January 9, 1770, is intro- 
duced by a note as follows; ‘This very important 
debate was taken. by a gentleman who afterwards 
made a distinguished, figure in the House of Com- 
mons, and by him it has been obligingly revised 
for this work.’ On application to the publishers 
before the appearance of Mr. Taylor’s book, and 
before his theory had been in any, manner, made 
known, they at once admitted that the gentleman 
referred to was Sir Philip Francis. 

‘Here then, by a most striking coincidence at 
least, and such as no other theory of Junius sup- 
plies, we can show both the writer of the Letters 
and the object of the theory, each separately in the 
course of the same year, engaged upon reports of 
Lord Chatham’s speeches. But the case does not end 
even here. Mr. Taylor has devoted a whole chapter 
of his able work mainly to a minute examination 
of the earliest of these reports, tending to show 
from various slight peculiarities of diction or turns 
of phrase, either that Chatham or Junius were one 
and the same person, or that the reporter of the 
speeches must, also have been the writer of the 
Letters. 

‘© With respect to Lady Francis it has heen said, 
to diminish the force of her testimony as published 
by Lord Campbell, that the vanity which was the 
ruling principle of Sir Philip’s mind might, easily 
induce him to accredit, though not expressly to 
affirm, the rumour of his being. the ‘Great, Un- 
known,’ But let the reader, weigh the following 
statement. , Lady Francis. says, of her husband, 
“His first gift after our marriage was an,edition of 
Junius, which he bid me take to my room and not 
let it. be seen ,or. speak on the subject;.and his 
posthumous present which his son, found in, his 
bureau was ‘Junius identified’. (as;Sir Philip 
Francis), sealed up ‘and directed, to, me.’ , The 
mattiagé gift, might pass on, the score of vanity; 
but'the ‘ posthumous present’ is not to,be.so, lightly. 
dismissed. To suppose that Sir, Philip, bequeathed 
such a book under such circumstances, he not being 
in truth the, author of Junius, is to heap, a most 
heavy imputation on his memory. | It is to accuse 
him of imparting a falsehood, as it were, from be- 
yond the grave, 

“Such is a part, and only a,part, of the, ‘ vast 
mass of circumstantial evidence,’ as Mr, Macaulay 
in his letter truly terms it, ‘ which proves, Francis 
to have been Junius.’ It is, no doubt far: more 
gratifying for any writers on this question to. set 
forth each for himself a new and_ striking theory, 
than merely, without the smallest claim of original 
discovery or any hope of honour thence arising, to 
follow as I have done in the footsteps of another, 

But I will presume to assert, with all possible 
respect for those who have arrived at a different 
conclusion, that this ‘ vast mass of evidence’ is not 
to be shaken, far less subverted, by passing over 
its main features in silence, and by only seeking 
(as with more or less success is in general at- 
tempted) to trace here and there scattered analo- 
gies and points of vague resemblance between 
Junius and some other person of his time.—M.” 

It is interesting to notice the impression 
made on Mr. Macaulay and Lord Mahon by 
the recent objections to the claims of Sir 
Philip Francis. But the replies are far from 
satisfactory, and the case is not now so clear 
as for many years it was taken to be. The 
writer of the article in the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view,’ on Lord Lyttleton, having promised an 
additional statement, the matter will probably 





terials not possessed at any earlier period of 
the controversy. 

We regret to observe that Lord Mahon, 
notwithstanding’ the just strictures of the 
Earl of Albemarle in his ‘ Memoirs of Lord 
Rockingham,’ (see ‘ Lit. Gaz.,’ 1852, p. 226,) 
repeats in the opening paragraph of his fifth 
volume the offensive allusion to the character 
of Rockingham, where he is joined in discre- 
ditable connexion with the Hillsboroughs, 
Rigbys, and Doddingtons of his time. The 
whole treatment of Rockingham is one of the 
chief blots in Lord Mahon’s History. Even 
political opponents acknowledged the virtues 
of the minister, who, without eloquence or 
other showy abilities, by his patriotism, firm- 
ness, and wisdom, saved the country in one 
of its times of greatest peril. Strong party 
feeling, and the pride of family connexion, by 
which Chatham is exalted with indiscriminate 
praise, have caused Lord Mahon in this part 
of his History to lose his usual good sense and 
moderation. 





Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the 
Zenind; or, Six Years in India. By Mrs. 
Colin Mackenzie. Bentley. 

Ir is always painful to us to have to speak 
unfavourably of a book when we fecl personal 
esteem for its author. No one can read Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s work without admiration of her 
pious spirit and her amiable disposition. But 
it is to be regretted that she has published so 


The volumes contain a Journal, which it 
appears was regularly forwarded, during a 
six years’ residence in India, to the writer’s 
family and friends. That which may be of 
great interest to partial readers in a domestic 
circle, is not always suitable for the general 
public., Besides many personal details and 
fleeting meditations, it 1s trifling, after the 
lapse of years, to bring up and perpetuate so 
much gossip of Indian cantonments, which 
even at the time could only have had a local 
interest.’ The author refers to the disadvan- 
tage of publishing ata distance from her hus- 
band, without the possibility of his being 
consulted as to the use of the manuscripts. 
A man of prudence and judgment would cer- 
tainly have advised the omission of many 
passages of the Journal. It is a pity that 
Mrs. Mackenzie had not submitted her work 
before publication to the revision of some 
judicious and experienced friend. We think 
it as well at once to make this general obser- 
vation on a book which contains ‘much 
valuable and interesting matter, as some of 
the following extracts will sufficiently show. 

Mrs. Mackenzie left England in September 
1846, and the first part of her Journal records 
her impressions of the sea voyage. Notmuch 
novelty is to be expected here, and of the 
contents of this chapter this is a fair spe- 
cimen:— 

“‘Tuesday.—The joyful news that a homeward- 
bound ship was in sight, threw us all into confusion. 
Every body prepared their letters—we rushed on 
deck—she shortened sail, and we soon approached 
her. She looked very pretty, breasting the waves 
as she passed under the stern of the Alfred,—but, 
to our disappointment, we found she was a Genoese 
bound to Genoa. We had, however, the satisfac- 
tion of seeing some living thing besides ourselves. 
I cannot imagine any one enjoying a sea-voyage 
unless they were making love. The monotony is 
very tiresome, and I have not felt well enough to 
enjoy any occupation but reading. We stayin 
our cabin most of the day—the nights are lovely— 





again be brought under discussion, with ma- 


we walk or sit on deck until nine o’clock. The 











Captain and his wife, the Doctor, Mr. xf." and 
some of the officers of the ship, are very pleabatt, 
Some of the ladies have empty heads, and some ful] 
hearts, so there is scarcely one whose conversation 
is at alla luxury. In the utter dearth of ineident 
one hails the arrival of a little bird from the African 
coast with more pleasure than you can imaging 
just as you would a visit from Mr. B. or Carl le 
The little bird was caught, and I kissed and stro ced 
him for joy. 

“Tam in daily fear of becoming a gossip ; the 
fear, I hope, will preserve me from danger sone 
day one hears of a quarrel between two black. 
bearded passengers, because one helped the other 
too largely to rice-pudding—another day a Queen’s 
officer is riotous, and all the young ladies peep 
behind the jalousies to see what is the matter 
then ‘Miss A. has been so spiteful to Miss B 
Miss C. won’t sit any longer beside Dr. D., because 
she thinks him very rude—Miss E. talks too muek 
to Captain F,,.and takes pet because Mrs. Hf, 
kindly tells her of it—and so every day. brings 
forth its small quota of pettiness. A lady paid mo 
a visit the other day, and spent the whole time in 
talking to my maid about the characters of their 
mutual acquaintance. She often makes me laugh. 
I told her the other night we were going south, 
which, said I, is very good-—‘I am sure, ma'am, 
she answered, ‘I don’t know—I am not an alliga, 
tor,’ meaning navigator ! 

“T send you a little sketch of the morning 
muster of the soldiers on board ; the officers nearly 
rival them in variety of apparel—some wear red 
jackets, some white ; some black coats, some brown 
holland, and most of them have turn-down collars, 
and little black neckerchiefs, such as they must 


: Pac | have worn in the days when they ‘crept unwil. 
much that will expose her to severe criticism. 


lingly to school.’ Two Sundays ago the soldiers 
appeared in white frocks and trousers, furnished 
by the Company, looking exactly like magnified 
little boys. It nearly upset-my gravity. 

“Yesterday, there was more motion than we 
have yet had, so that our chairs, were lashed to the 
posts in the cuddy, or to the legs of the dinner. 
table ; but nothing very diverting occurred, 

“‘T have been reading Elliott’s ‘ Hora Apocalyp- 
tice,’ and Carlyle’s ‘Revolution,’ with exceeding 
pleasure. In fact, one’s chief happiness on board- 
ship lies.in books. . Miss M. and 1 read a canto of 
Dante together daily, which we greatly enjoy. 

“‘ Monday, September 21st.—Every one has been 
more or less unwell, for the heat at the beginning 
of last week was most oppressive—not very in- 
tense, for in our cabin I never remarked the ther- 
mometer above 84°, but a dull, clammy heat, that 
made one feel sick; and even the evening wind 
was not refreshing, but felt as if it came overa 
cool bog. In the cuddy, at dinner, I think the 
thermometer must have reached blood heat. C. 
thinks that coming inside the Cape de Verde 
Islands, which we have done, is probably not % 
healthy as passing outside; for, as the African 
coast is pestilential, and some of the Cape de 
Verdes have lately proved equally so, it is reason 
able to suppose that the air between them is any- 
thing but salubrious. Ihave not been able to eat 
breakfast since I came on board; but since we 
passed the sun, which we did on Friday, there has 
been a wonderful difference in the wind, which is 
now quite cool, coming direct to us from the South 
Pole, We passed the Line early on Satorday 
morning—a wonderfully fine passage of only four 
weeks since we left Portsmouth. Captain H. is 
not on visiting terms with Neptune, who cons 
quently did not appear. One of the officers caught 
a Vilella (a curious mucilaginous fish) and gavelt 
to me; it is about five inches long, of a deep 
indigo-blue colour, with a curious fin, which serves 
as a sail; its mouth lies underneath, and when 
touched it. stings. I saw many of them in the 
water—in sailing, they spin. round and round. 

“JT paid a visit to a lady the other day, com 
pelled thereto, by, politeness, or, as Mr. P. would 
say, ‘self-respect ;’\some other, ladies were there. 
They entertained me with an account of Christmas 
Cakes at Calcutta, One told of the cake she bad 
had last year—the ornaments from Paris; the 
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other did not go tosee the confectioners’ show— 
she was prevented ; and so on, the very smallest of 
imaginable small-talk. ' / 

«Hitherto our party has been like a list of dra- 
matis persone, long and tiresome, but last week the 
plot began to thicken. Some ladies got up a little 
quarrel, and a poor mad officer made a proposal. 
His case is a very sad one, as he is decidedly 
insane, and must be invalided as soon as he arrives; 
we are all in fear lest he should do something rash, 
such as throwing himself overboard.” 


The poor officer did throw himself over- 
board, and his danger and recovery formed 
the most exciting event in the voyage. As 
we cannot follow the course of Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie’s Indian career, we select some of the 
passages Which appear of most general in- 
terest. At Sheregotti she met the Amirs of 
Sind:— 

“On reaching the Bungalow, I was astonished 
to see my husband shaking hands with two very 
portly men in white, whom I took for Jews. Miss 
M. came to tell me they were some of the Amirs 
of Sind, and that Dr. Colman, who is in medical 
charge of them, had vacated his apartments for us, 
and pressed her to eat his breakfast. Not satisfied 
with this, he sent his servants, tea equipage, and 
provisions for our use, so that an excellent repast 
was prepared for us as if by magic; and I remarked 
that the very pat of butter which was placed ready 
for his breakfast when we entered, was sent back 
untouched for ours. The Amirs sent me a present 
of oranges, and said they were coming to pay me 
avisit after breakfast. We, therefore, dressed and 
breakfasted, during which a small fish bone stuck 
in my throat; whereupon the grave old Khemsa- 
man said affectionately to C.—‘If the child (baba) 
will eat some dry rice, the bone will go down ;’ so 
I swallowed the dry rice and the affront to my dig- 
nity, as a ‘mem sithib,’ together. 

“(C, wished me to find some little present for 
the Amirs, I produced a Scotch pebble necklace 
and brooch, and a pair of small amethyst earrings ; 
we then arranged seats for the whole party, some 
on chairs and some on the bed, and the three Amirs 
entered. I shook hands with each, and begged 
Dr. C. to express our pleasure in seeing them, our 
great sympathy in their misfortunes, and our hope 
of better times for them. The highest in rank, 
Amir Muhammad Khan, of 'lalptr, is very hand- 
some, with noble features and expression. They 
are all full of intelligence, and spend their time in 
writing and reading. They have very fine heads, 
but their figures are spoilt by extreme corpulence, 
which they cherish both as a beauty and as a mark 
of dignity, and will, therefore, never ride on horse- 
back (except in hunting, of which they are very 
fond), from fear of becoming thin. They are not 
tall, but powerful men, and wear caps like tubes 
closed at the top, with thick wavy glossy hair, 
parted in the middle, and turned back cver the 
ears, I asked them about their families, and found 
that Muhammad Khén was engaged, but not mar- 
Tied, He was to have been married in about a 
fortnight, when the last battle took place. He is 
about twenty-six, and his brother twenty, although 
he looks like a man between forty and fifty. C. 
Was so surprised at hearing his age, he could 
hardly forbear laughing. The other prince, Amir 
Shah Muhammad, is a relative of theirs, and 
brother to the one who is now hiding in Maltan. 
They had heard that C. was to be appointed poli- 
tical agent in Maltin, and were therefore very 
anxious to speak to him regarding their kinsman. 
I asked Dr. ©. what credit was to be attached 
to the report, of which we had heard nothing. He 
sid natives had queer ways of obtaining informa- 
ton. Amir Shah Muhammad Khan has a melan- 
choly expression, and is much thinner than the 
others ; he is about twenty-eight, and has left his 
Wife in Sind, They havé been living at Hazuri- 

gh, and are now on a little tour to Benares. 

, I offered the necklace to Muhatimad Khan 
. his intended bride, whom ‘he expects to join 

im, the brooch to Shak Muhammad for his wife, 

and the earrings to the fat Yar Muhammad, as an 





encouragement to him to marry. ‘The idea seemed 
to divert him extremely. The chief Amir held out 
his hand to his kinsmen, to examine their presents, 
and then made me a speech, saying, that bis grati- 
tude was not transitory, but would last as long as 
his life, and quoted a Persian verse to this effect : 
‘Thave made a covenant with my beloved friends, 
that our friendship shall last while the soul remains 
in the body,’—this was quite in the style of Can- 
ning’s heroine—‘A sudden thought strikes me, let 
us swear eternal friendship.’ So here I am, the 
sworn friend of a Sind Amir. I had a strong incli- 
nation to laugh, but it would have been monstrous 
to have dore so; so I expressed the gratification 
I really felt at their reception of a small mark of 
kindness. 

“Tt would be difficult to give you an idea of 
their high bred courteous manner. I asked them 
for their autographs, which they each gave me, 
and in return requested mine, which I wrote on 
three sheets of paper, and added one of those pretty 
little coloured wafers with our arms, the meaning 
of which Dr. C. expounded to them. They had 
had long conversations with my husband previously, 
and were pleased at hearing that he and Colonel 
Outram were friends. We showed them Akbar 
Khin’s letter, which the chief Amir read in the 
melodious chaunting way used by the Arabs and 
Persians, stopping every now and then with his 
eyes and mouth beaming with humour, at some 
outrageously barefaced expression of affection from 
such a personage. I have seldom seen a finer or 
more expressive face,—when quiet, it has a strong 
tinge of melancholy, but lights up with feeling and 
wit, so as almost to tell you what he is saying 
before the interpreter can repeat it.” 

Soon after our authoress met another Indian 
magnate, the Rajah of Kurg :— 

‘‘ After dinner, C. (her husband) produced, some 
gun cotton, just as the Kurg Rajah arrived. He 
is a small man, with an aquiline nose, and was 
dressed in straw-coloured satin, with a small muslin 
turban on his head, and a magnificent necklace of 
emeralds and pearls: he greeted my husband with 





a degree of cordiality which rather surprised me, ; 


considering that their first acquaintancé was at the 
taking of Kurg. As soon as he was seated we pro- 
ceeded with our experiments, and I exploded a 
little bit of cotton on the palm of his hand. He 
had kindly brought the jewels of the Rani to show 
me, and he came with us into the drawing-room, 
where he dressed Marina’s head with them ina 
style which made us suspect he was in the habit of 
dressing his wife, so artistic were his proceedings. 
There was a most queenl- head ornament, consist- 
ing of a band of jewels, from which rose a diamond 
star, several other bands of gold and jewels de- 
pending over the back of the head, with strings 
and tassels of pearls and emeralds for mixing with 
the hair which hangs down the back ; magnificent 
pearl earrings, and no less than four collars, and 
necklaces put on one over the other, a splendid 
zone of gold, set with diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies, and equally fine bracelets and armlets. His 
own state ornaments consisted of a double row of 
the finest pearls supporting a large emerald, which 
was the most valuable of all. The Rajah is a very 
polite, but reserved man, and feels his downfall 
very much.” 

Of the Rajah of Sattara there is also an 
account, and a strong statement is given of 
the wrongs he has endured, and an assertion 
of the justice of his claims. Ths gorgeous 
Taj at Agra has been a hundred times de- 
scribed, but we give part of the author’s 
account of it, with the reflections which it 
suggested :— . 

“T give up in despair all hopes of conveying any 
adequate idea of the beauty of the architecture, of 
the inlaid marble terraces, the fine old trees, the 
delightful verdure, and above all, of the chaste un- 
sullied majesty of the dome itself. In a vault be- 
neath lies Mfimtiz Begum, and on her right a 
loftier and larger tomb to her husband, Shah Jehan. 





higin the same position as below. Each tomb is 
of the usual simple form—a narrow raised _paral- 
Jelogram, perfectly plain, not unlike what Scipio’s 
tomb would be without the cornice, and inlaid like 
the whole of the interior with flowers of bloodstone, 
lapis-lazuli, agates, and other precious stones, 
forming the most beautiful mosaic. Over the tomb 
hangs an ostrich egg. Both monuments had 
flowers laid on them, and are surrounded by an 
octagonal screen of the most lovely fairy-like open 
work. The walls are, as it were, panelled with 
bas-reliefs of tulips and other flowers, in white 
marble, surmounted by arabesques in costly mosaic, 
and around the dome are four beautiful apartments 
embellished with no less care. Such is the perfect 
art manifested throughout, that although every, 
part is, when closely viewed, brilliant with colour, 
and though the exterior is adorned with inscrip- 
tions from the Kurdn, in black marble letters of 
colossal size, yet this in no way mars the general 
effect of the whole building as one of dazzling 
whiteness, while it relieves the eye when near from 
the tedium of travelling over unbroken heights 
and depths of, as it were, unvaried snow. How 
strange it is that the architects of most of the finest 
buildings in the world remain unknown! 

‘We visited one of the side mosques, which is 
built of red sandstone inlaid with white, and stands 
on a lower elevation than the Taj, and then re- 
turned to the gateway, just as my husband arrived 
with Mr. Pfander, the German Church Missionary, 
a short, stout man with a most benevolent expres- 
sion, who has distinguished himself greatly by his 
controversial writings against Muhammadanism, 
especially the ‘Mizaén ul Haq,” which was_ the, 
means of enlightening Masa and Ibrahim, I went 
back to the T4j with them. We met some Panjé- 
bis, very fine looking men (one of them with bright, 
crimson ‘trousers, small pink turban, and white 
chaddah), who were gratified by our asking them, 
to enter with us. They all made salam to, the 
tomb of Mamtéz Begum and her imperial husband. 
When’ they had departed, C. sang a yerse to try. 
the echo, the most beautiful I ever heard. , It, is. se 
perfect that it gives the idea of a choir of spirits In, 
the air. : 3 : 

We then went to the ‘terrace at the back of the 
Taj, to' enjoy’ the view of the noble river flowing 
beneath, and of the ‘picturesque city, embosomed, 
in trees, beyond.’ ‘Some say, I beliete on ver 
slight grounds, that it was ‘the ‘intention of Shah | 
Jehtn to erect a similar mausoleum for himself on, 
the opposite bank of the'river, and to connect, the. 
two by a bridge of white marble ; ‘but one cannot, 
regret that he did not ‘exécute this plan, for one , 
feels that any addition to the Taj wou r be 2 super- 
fluity. The gateway would be considered a most, 
magnificent work anywhere else, but here it isa 
mere’ appendage; it is chiefly red, inlaid with 
white. I donot think an unprejudiced person 
could, after visiting the Taj, attach any value to 
the kind of religious feeling which is produced by 
external objects affecting the senses. Here a Mu- 
hammadan building excites in the highest degree 
those emotions of rapture which, by a natural tran- 
sition, melt into the spurious poetic devotion which 
is aroused by the ‘long-drawn aisles’ and ‘dim 
religious hight’ of an ancient cathedral: this shows 
that these feelings are purely natural. A heathen 
can feel then—a Muhammadan architect or an 
infidel poet can excite them ; therefore they have 
no claim to be considered as Christian or as reli- 
gious feelings at all, in any other sense than as 
springing from those tendencies to wonder and re 
verence, which are implanted in every one wh 
has a heart. Rightly did our Presbyterian fore- 
fathers act in stripping the worship of God of all 
that could delude the worshipper, by exciting those 
poetic emotions which too often pass current, with 
those who experience them, for the true devotion 
of the heart to that God who ‘dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.’ ” 

Mrs. Mackenzie is a homeopathist, and 
some amusing references occur to her\practice |. 
among the natives. But in the following case, 


Above, the mausoleum consists of a glorious vault, | although a homeopathic book was consulted, 


in the centre of which stands her monument, with | we can hardly reckon the scorching of a 
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lighted cigar, with its alkaline and narcotic 
smoke, as a homeopathic application :— 

“On Saturday night a large hornet stung @. 
severely, just below the ancle. We consulted the 
homeopathic book, and in consequence applied dry 
heat to the wound, in the shape of a lighted cigar 
which C. held as close as he could bear it to the 
skin. It increased the pain very much for a minute 
or two, but in about half an hour it seemed to have 
drawn it all out and left nothing more than aslight 
feeling of uneasiness without any swelling or in- 
flammation. The next day a little blister rose on 
the spot, but altogether the dry heat proved itself 
an admirable remedy: It is also employed for 
snake bites or scorpion stings, first if possible 
stopping the circulation about the wound, so as to 
prevent dangerous effects on the whole system. 
Brandy, wine, or eau-de-luce, should then be ad- 
ministered, a small dose every five minutes, to 
counteract the lowering effect of the poison on the 
circulation. When the patient shivers and stretches 
himself, and the stimulants begin to affect his head, 
the danger is past. The skin around the wound 
should be moistened with oil, soap, or anything 
else which can be got, and the wound carefully 
wiped; the heat must be kept up by having two 
irons in the fire.” 

Another remedy, not found in European 
pharmacopeias, but the efficacy of which is 
strongly affirmed, is thus referred to :— 

‘* After a very pleasant summer and rainy sea- 
son at Chikaldah, I was attacked with Birar fever 
at the beginning of Noyember, 1851, and continued 
for a year, having one or two attacks eyery month. 
After some time it became a regular intermittent 
fever, but set quinine at defiance. Cobweb pills, 


points of etiquette, e.g. whether the wife of a Major 
and C.B. ranks above the wife of a Colonel who is 
not a C.B., whether a rifle will carry 1760 yards, 
inquiries for deciding bets, accounts of every ball, 
and how many proposals were made, and some 
hopeless efforts at wit, and in some of them occa- 
sionally an infidel letter on some point of Christian 
doctrine. But however defective the newspapers 
are in many ways, they are invaluable auxiliaries 
to truth and justice im others. They make known 
abuses, and cause inquiry into many affairs that 
would otherwise never see the light of day. For 
instance, they have just published a correspondence 
proving that the late Colonel Davidson, of the 
Engineers, who was dismissed the service for failing 
to prove the charges which he brought against 
Major KE. Smnith, of the same corps, was the victim 
of a cabal between the Military Board, (uow 
happily abolished,) Major E. Smith, Major H. 
Debude, and others, to rain him, in order to con- 
ceal their own mal-practices. What think you of 
Major Debude, Secretary to the Military Board, 
writing to the accused Major Smith instructions to 
‘make it the interest of Ramdhun (his head man) 
to keep out of the way,’ how to get a, ‘ packed’ 
court martial, and in fact all the manceuvres that 
would be resorted to by a dishonest attorney to get 
off a culprit. They, were but too successful. 
Colonel Davidson failed to prove the charges he 
had brought; was dismissed the service, and died 
suddenly, March 31st, 1852. His widow petitioned 
the Court of Directors for assistance, but they de- 
clined, on the ground that her husband was not a 
subscriber to either the Military or Orphan Funds. 
The poor lady replied by a second petition, stating 
that her husband had been a subscriber to the 
Orphan Fund for thirty-sic years, and entreating 

















made of common cobwebs, and taken in doses of 
ten grains three times a day, not only stopped it, 
but greatly improved my general health, though 
they did not prevent my being ordered to Europe. 
They have been given with wonderful success, in 
Labuan, and recently at Hlichpfr, in the hospitals.” 

We suspect that the good lady’s credulity 
has been often imposed on:-— 

‘Major F. told us a frjghtful history of a mad 
jackall, which came to the tent of his sister, and 
dragged, the Ayah up and down the tent by the 
hair of her head, Jt then ran away, but returned 
again and again during the night, biting every one 
it came near. | Major F. himself, finding there was 
no other chance of sleep, got into a palki and shut 
the doors.” 

The gallant Major seems to have been more 
anxious about his own sleep than the safety 
of his household. He might as easily have 
shot the disturber as esconced himself in his 
palki. 
and unconnected as Mrs. Mackenzie’s book, 
and we next give her account of the News- 
paper Press of India :— 

**T must tell you of two or three things that 
have struck me since I came to India. One is the 
vulgarity of the newspapers. It was long before I 
could make up my mind to read them, they are so 


sonalities. At this present moment, two of these 
papers are constantly abusing ‘each other, naming 
the editors, and describing them in the most vulgar 


The Mofussilite begins his description of his rival 


Our notice must be as miscellaneous | 


that her youngest child (of twelve years of age) 
| might be placed on that fund. She then brings 
| forward these proofs of the iniquitous plot against 
her husband. ‘Answer returned by the Court, 
| July 2nd, 1852+ No aid or assistance.’ Where- 
| upon ‘The Englishman’ publishes the memorial 
| and proofs, and the Delhi copies of them, and per- 
haps the press may succeed in making the Court 
hear on ‘ the deaf side of its head.’ 

“The ‘Bombay Guardian,’ a weekly paper, is 
admirable both for talent and principle; the most 
offensive feature in the tone of some of the Indian 
newspapers is its gross infidelity: not only gross 
indeed, but stupid to a climax!” 

There is in this account of the press not a 
little inconsistency, its good services being 

| acknowledged, while the faults are the same 
as may be found in our own English provincial 
papers, although personalities may not often 
proceed so far as with “the rival editors” 
deseribed in Pickwick. The same confused 
and contradictory account is given of general 
society in India. We leave our readers to 
make what they can of the following state- 














three pages :— 





civilians, 


ments, which occur in the course of two or 


‘* A shameful want of principle in money transac- 
| tions is but too common here, and I am sorry to 
full of slang and the most petty and offensive per- | S8y more general among military men than among 
At the same time there is less excuse 
for a civilian, for his pay is higher, he is more 


“* Tf the gentlemen in India are above the home 
average, the ladies are certainly below it. Young 
men constantly make inferior marriages; and girls, 
after having been deprived of a mother’s care half 
their lives, are brought out and married far too 
young—before their education (if they have had 
any) is finished, or their minds formed, and before 
they have enjoyed what, in the present deficient 
system, is often the best part of a girl’s training— 
the advantage of intercourse with really good 
society, They have thus no standard of manners 
or taste, by which to test the manners of those 
among whom they are thrown; they probably 
marry under eighteen, often under sixteen, and 
adopt the strangest phraseology from their hus- 
bands and their husbands’ friends. It is common 
to hear ladies speaking not only of their husbands 
by their surnames (a thing unpardonable, except 
of a peer), but of other gentlemen in the same 
manner ; talking of ‘ our kit,’ and using such terms 
as ‘jolly,’ ‘ pluck,’ ‘a cool thing,’ ‘lots,’ ‘ rows,’ 
and ‘no end of things!’ I think the wives of 
military men are worse in this respect than those 
of civilians,” 

On the same page we are told that— 
«There is certainly a great amount of domestic 
happiness in India. Married people are in many 
cases so entirely thrown upon each other, not only 
for sympathy, but for conversation and amusement, 
that they become knit much more closely than when 
each has a thousand distractions, and separate 
ways of spending the day. 

“The lady cannot spend her mornings in shop- 
ping or visiting, nor the gentleman at his club. 
They generally drive or ride together every even- 
ing, and many married people, when separated, 
write to each other every day. 

‘* Circumstances which tend to promote such a 
high degree of conjugal union and sympathy, surely 
cannot be considered merely as hardships.” 

The conclusion from all this is, that good 
and bad are mixed together in India as else- 
where, and very little knowledge of the real 
state of society is to be gathered from hasty 
impressions formed from individual cases. Of 
the life of the nativé women the notices will 
have more interest for English readers. Mrs. 
Mackenzie visited the Zenénd of no less a 
personage than the great Mogul :— 

“Tuesday, January 1st, 1850.—Mr. Ryley came 
about one, and took me to the citadel, where I 
made a sketch in the camera of the Dewan-i-Khas, 
where the peacock throne used tostand. No chair 
is allowed within the court, but Captain Robertson, 
who commands the palace guard, sent me one. 
Immediately the servants of the palace were ina 
great fright, and begged me not to sit on it, or 
they would be turned off. However, they sent a 
message to the king on the subject, who said I 
might have a stool but not a chair, and accordingly 
sent me a very rude little bench. Some of H.M.’s 
guard marched in; most of them were boys, almost. 
children. When I had finished, I desired some of 
the numerous bystanders to look into the camera, 
with which they were greatly delighted, and as we 
were. going, a message came from the king, asking 
me to show it to him. We accordingly turned 
back, and three or four black slaves came to con- 











stationary, and is not liable to be moved every 
manner, under the heading, ‘ The Model Editor.’ | year, often to stations where he has to builda house, 
which is no sooner completed than he is marched 


duct me into the harem. 
“They introduced me to the chief lady, Zinat 
Mahal Begum, or Ornament of the Palace, who 


struck me as old and ugly, and then led me to the 
king’s apartment, where the old monarch was 
smoking his huqa. He is slender and feeble-look- 
ing, but with a simple kindly face, though he took 
no notice of me when I came in, which I suppose 


away. Civilians have also less idle time on their 
hands, which is a great blessing to them. Sir 
Charles Napier has been doing great good by re- 
jecting all applications for mercy to officers who 
have been found guilty of dishonourable conduct in 


—‘ A little fat ‘fusby’ man!!’ The vulgar tone 
of the letters admitted into them, most of which 
are written by persons in the position of gentlemen, 
shows the low tone of the Indian community.” 











And again :— 


‘The public press in India seems. to me in a 
You cannot imagine the nonsense, 
the twaddle, the petty gossip, and the vulgar mess- 
table and barrack-room jokes and slang, with which 
‘The Friend of India’ 


very low state. 


the newspapers are filled. 
is one of the few which assumes a higher tone 


usually they are filled with petty professional 
squabbles, attacks of the coarsest kind on rival 
editors by name, questions on the most trifling | 


a matter of course.” 
A few sentences further on we read;— 


services are unsurpassed by any other body.” 


picture :— 


money matters. Everybody in India is in debt, 
and everybody avows it, and seems to look on it as 


‘* My impression of Indian society is, that in 
ability and uprightness, both the military and civil 


is etiquette. His bedstead, with four silver posts, 
was by him, and a crowd of women about him; one 
old woman was rubbing his feet. No one was hand- 
somely dressed. The old king wore a gold scull- 
cap and a cotton chupkan. I sat down for a 
moment, and then told them that the camera must 
| be put up out of doors. They led me into the bal- 
\ cony, but that would not do, so they took me to a 


Of female society, here is one side of the | terrace where I put it up. The old king seemed 


pleased, and asked me to draw the queen, to which 
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I willingly agreed. She was so long in adorning 
herself, that it was dark soon after I began. They 
brought out boxes full of jewels; she put on about 
five pair of earrings besides necklaces, a nose-ring 
with a string of pearls connecting it with the ear, 
rings for the fingers, besides ornaments for the 
head. Then she retired to change her dress, some 
of the women holding up the cotton rezai (wadded 
quilt) in which her majesty had been wrapped, as 
a screen. She came back dressed in red muslin 
spotted with gold, and sat down huqa in hand, 
with two female servants with peacock fans, or 
rather clubs, behind her. When I looked closer at 
her, I saw that she could not be old, but she is very 
fat, with large though unmeaning eyes, anda sweet 
mouth. Her hair, like that of all the other women, 
of whom there must have been about fifty present, 
was @&la chinoise. Her little son, Mirza Jewan 
Bakht, came and sat beside her, but as soon as I 
offered to sketch him, he was hurried away to change 
his dress, and returned clad in green velvet and 
gold, with a sirpesh or aigrette of jewels in his gold 
cap. 





“The noise and chattering of the assembled 
crowd was deafening, but the chief eunuch ocea- 
sionally brought them to order and made them sit 
down, Her Majesty laughed very loud, as loud 
as she could with her mouth wide open, at some 
jest which passed. Not one of all these women 
were doing anything, or looked as if they ever did 
do anything, except three who were cracking nut- 
megs. Whata life! The old king came in, and 
aman with a black beard, whom I took for one of 
his sons, and who remained standing, but the 
women sat and jested freely with his Majesty. He 
approved of the sketches. His little prince is he 
whom the king wishes to have declared heir-appa- 
rent, though he is the youngest of his ten or twelve 
sons. He has no less than thirty daughters. 

«*T was exceedingly amused with my visit, and 
thought how astonished you would all be to hear | 
of my spending new year’s day with the king of | 
Delhi—the Great Mogul.” | 

We have not left space for noticing one of | 
the most important subjects of the work—the | 
Christian missions in India. Of these Mrs. | 
Mackenzie gives many interesting details, and 
she speaks with merited praise of the efforts 
of the missionaries, ‘id especially of the 
native colleges and schools under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Duffof Caleutta. She rightly 
condemns the exclusion of religious instruc- 
tion in the Government schools :— 

“There is no excuse for not introducing Chris- 
tian instruction, for the education given is entirely 
contrary to all the native prejudices—it deprives 
the pupils of their superstitions, and leaves them a 
prey to infidelity. Thus the government denies 
them bread, takes away their loaves of stone, and 
gives them a serpent. The objections made to 
Christian education always rest on the ostensible 
basis of danger in meddling with the religion of the 
natives; but I suppose even an unbeliever would 
hardly maintain that there was anything wrong or 
dangerous in giving the knowledge of the gospel to 
those who professed no religion at all. Now the 
government schools entirely overthrow Hinduism, 
and thus having done all the dangerous part of the 
work, they carefully abstain from that which they 
themselves must acknowledge to be beneficial. | 
They destroy, but will not build. | 

“Query, is there any instance of a Heathen, 
Muhammadan, or Popish government, abstaining | 
from all interference with the religion of a con- | 
quered people? If they are not afraid to introduce | 
error, why should we be afraid to introduce truth? | 
If the government profess Christianity, let them | 
not support heathen schools, Let them as Chris: | 
tians make grants towards all Christian schools, | 

| 
| 





according to the number of their pupils. Let all 
offices and employments be open’ to Christians, 
Mussalmans, and Hindfis, irrespective of religion; | 
let all have the opportunity of embracing Chris- | 
tianity, but let none be either rewarded or pun- | 
ished for doing so.” 
Although we have found fault with the | 


trifling gossip which forms too large a portion 
of Mrs. Mackenzie’s hook, aud which never 
ought to have emerged from the quietness of 
a private journal, the patient reader will find 
many valuable and important passages seat- 
tered through the volumes.. The account of 
the Affyhan chief, Mohammed Hasan Khan, 
and of many distinguished personages, native 
and English, will be read with much interest. 
There are also many details as to the actors 
and events in the last Indian campaigns, 
which have not hitherto found their way into 
published histories of the time. There are 
some illustrative sketches, including a plan of 
the battle of Gujerat. 





NOTICES. - 
A Sunmer’s Day Dream, with other Poems. By 
Henry Francis Robinsou. Pickering. 

THE ‘Summer’s Day Dream’ is a meditative poem 
in blank verse, in which, under the heads of Morn, 
Noon, and Eve, the author gives descriptions and 
reflections on a great variety of subjects. The 
three parts of the poem being subdivided into sepa- 
rate sections, there is no attempt at connectedness 
or even sequence of subject, but successions of 
separate themes are taken up, and presented as the 
records of the thoughts and feelings of a summer’s 
day. Here is part of the description of morning, 

and the thoughts suggested by it :— 


oD 
« What a sweet hour is this!—how quiet too! 
Yet how instinet with sense of coming lite! 
How bracing to the lungs the buoyant air! 
How softly springs the turf to meet the step! 
And, as I pass, the /ow’rets brush me by, 
And, shaking all their sorrows to the ground, 
Breathe salutation from their scented lips. 
On every side the meadows rise so fresh 
And greenly paved, that I could well nigh think, 
All through the night some elfin tribe had work’d, 
Fresh-carpeting the Earth. From leat and hedge 
In trembling globes the dew-drops clustering hang, 
And at the siightest touch come showering down, 
Spangling the grass like stars, as if to show 
*Pwas here the Pairies reveli’d through the night, 
v haste to vanish with the moon, 
Their watery gems toy-like threw all aside. 










The stream comes murmuring through the silent fields, | 


Like music in a desert, and leaps on 

As fresh this morn as if it just had left 

Tis mountain home, and with its current bore 
Some merry tale down to a lonely sea, 

Along the banks the graceful poplars nod, 
Familiarly like friends—the willow-trees 

Glass their long leaves, and, in the coming breeze, 
Bend gently down, until their branches seem 
To kiss the rippling surface, and thus make 
Their rustic toilette for the opening day. 

No sound but song js in the tranquil skies, 
And there the lark, leaving his still warm nest, 
Skims through the airy seas. » In the far enst 
The cold gray light:perceptibly has warm’d 
Into a richer hue; the long black clouds, 

That in the bosom of the night had slept, 
Have one by one left sullenly the skies, 

Like warriors a lost field: —a,single star, 

Like a lone watch-fire glimmers for awhile, 
Tnen vanishes away,—not yet the sun 

Dares skow his goiden forehead to the world, 
As if, ere venturing on his full, bright course, 
He would first see, what mischiei the long night 
And ugly dreams had done; but soon a gleam 
Of bolder light shoots from the watchful east, 
Belting the dark horizon with pure gold, 

And, like a flaming: courier, signals on 

The travelling of Day.” 

The picture is too much overlaboured, and the 
accumulation of objects spoils the effect. Fewer 
touches would have far more strikingly called up 
the recollections of nature. But there are some 


| beautiful lines on the influence of morning upon 


the human spirit, a few of which we quote :— 


* So young and innocent the time then seems— 


So still the settled world,—so fresh the breeze— 
So won the eye with beauty half-reveal’d— 

And so complete the solitude around, 

That all things date from yesterday, become 

A new creation, aud we roam along 

As our first parents did in paradise. 

The sky that roofs us has a faint, young light, 
As if it were reluctant to shut out 

‘Che view of heaven beyond. Where we meet 
The babbling brook, imperfectly to us 

Like a young child it talks; the just-born breeze 
Sweeps like a joyons spirit by, aud sings— 

‘To the still breathing of her first taught prayer 
Nature may now be heard ;’—her very cheek 
Through the soft air seems resting on our own, 

















Her sweet breath answering ours; and as we pass 
From hill to hill, and watch the wide world round 
Spring like a living picture into life— 

Some rich cloud forming in the summer air—— 
Some woodland height just towering to life— 
Some distant spire darting to the sky— 

Some river glancing in the sun, and like 

A sudden smile illuminating Earth— 

Our spirits altogether are won o’er 

To the sweet influence of the scene and hour; 
The freshest feelings of the heart are stirr’d, 
And, like a new-found spring, come welling up: 
Time’s rapid wheel rolls round a backward turn, 
And we are once more children as at first : 

Our leaden years as gently on us weigh, 

As on the river’s breast the sunbeams dance ; 
Our souls are full of musie as the lark,— 

As free from cure as is the breeze we drink; 

All things we see are preaching happiness ; 

Our hearts within are innocent and pure, 

And all around us young.” 

From the evening thoughts we give one of the 
sections :— 

‘* How sweetly from the village come the sounds 

Of children thronging from the village school! 
How merrily they intertwine, and make 

The air itself seem sensitive with joy! 

How softly sounds the labourer’s long-drawn call 
To straying flocks, as down the valley rings 
The tinkling bell with a loud, homeward chime! 
The dying carols of the birds how sweet ! 
Through the still airy the hum of insect life! 
Or chirp of early crickets in the fields! 

All rising up like Nature’s evening hymn. 

If there’s a time among all other times, 
When, with an influence sensible, we feel 

Our spirits drawn above, and, as we muse 

On Jucob’s ladder, ean almost expect 

To see the vision realized, and Earth 

in palpable communion with its God, 

It is at closing of a day like this— 

A long, resplendent, beauteous summer’s-day ! 
I never then can gaze on such a scene, 

So filled with beauty temperate—so framed 
To fill the soul with sadness, and yet make 
That sadness sweeter than all pleasure is, 

But all its inspiration like a stream 

Breaks on my heart, and overflows it quite ; 
All memories of past years I quite forget, 
Like dissipation of a tevered dream ; 

The world’s dark history vanishes from me 
Like a lost memory; the world itself 

Looks like aa infant ehild just kneeling down 
In adoration’s attitude to pay 

A last orison to the setting sun, 

Whose dying beams like golden ladders seem 
Descending upon earth; the skies become 
With angel-presenee luminous and bright, 
And all around me laden is the air 

With blessings that are almost audible.” 

A short introductory poem is characteristic of 

the spirit and style of Mr. Robinson’s poetry:— 
“ The Poet's mind, of noble mould, 
As Poets ought to be, 
Far more than ‘all the dross, of gold, 
Loves nature’s beauty : 
Cares little for the pomp of place, 
As long as skies are blue ; 
Nor joins in mad ambition’s race, 
Though he’s ambitious too. 
He hides a still expectaney 
Of what is called renown, 
Tho’ ne’er his simple legacy 
May to the world go down. 
He hears the footsteps that were cast 
sy those, upon the ground, 
Whose lives were noble in the Past— 
Hoping that his sound, 
But after all Posterity 
Doth reap the seed of Fame, 
For never heard Mortality 
In death, its echoed name : 
And that by which the Poet gains 
Is real good that’s done ; 
Some heart that full of bitter stains 
He may perchance have won. 
If any read, when he’s long dead, 
His pages afterward, 
And, sorrowing, should feel comforted, 
He has his best reward. 
If such should be this yolume’s fate 
Lask for nothing more, 
But meekly, patiently await 
What Time may have in store.” 

It will be seen from this piece that the author 
has a true love of nature, and right views of a 
poet’s spirit and feelings, but he lacks the energy 
of thought and felicity of diction which enable a 
poet to give more than passing pleasure to his 
readers. Poems devoid of musical rhythm as indi- 
cated in the last lines of the first and the fourth of 
these stanzas, cannot attain to any wider or lasting 
reputation, though deserving notice for such merits 
as they possess. 
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‘Chronicles selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus, | mere exercise of memory in. dry details, but an 
the Wandering Jew. Now first revealed to and | agreeable and instructive part of classical education. 


edited by David Hoffman, Hon. J.U.D., 
tegen. Vol. 1. Bosworth. 
Tus title of this work may suffice to indicate a 
strange and unusual publication. he surprise of 
our readers will be increased when we ‘tell them 
that thisis only volume the first of series the first of | 
the Chronicles; each series to consist of three | 
volumes, and this first’ instalment contains above 
700. pages! The Wandering Jew will surely come 
to the end of his wanderings before this story of | 
them can approach completion. The author takes | 
the old legend of the mysterious personage who, in 
different countries and times, under the names of | 
Cartaphilus, Ahasuerus, Josephus, and Isaac Lake- 
dion, has been a perpetual theme of rumour and 
of tradition. He makes Cartaphilus relate the 
chief events he has witnessed, commencing with 
the ministry of Christ, the narrator having then 
been one of the sellers of doves in the 'emple. He | 
then describes, in connexion with his family and 
friends, the ,persecutions of the early Church, in- 
cluding notices of many characters well known in 
ecclesiastical and secular history. Every century 
the narrator becomes young again, and is so to 
continue till the second advent, according to the 
old legend of the Saviour telling him to tarry till 
he came. The present volume only reaches to the 
third century. With much that is visionary and 
strange there are mingled valuable notices of the 
history, institutions, religion, customs, and manners 
of different nations in ancient times, gleaned from 
the histories and other writings of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The reader is made to 
follow the Wandering Jew into all parts of the 
world, and the author thus introduces his descrip- 
tions and reflections‘on a great variety of subjects. 
The book is apparently written by a believing Jew 
for the persuasion of his countrymen of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus-of Nazareth. We ¢an only recom- 
mend those who have unlimited leisure to attempt 
to read the book through ; but the curious scholar 
will find it a mine of miscellaneous information. 
A School Atlas of Classical Geography. By Alex. 
Keith Johnston, F.2.G.S. Blackwood and Sons. 
THIS is an excellent school atlas. The most: revent 
researches of scholars and, of travellers have been 
consulted in the constructian. of. the maps... There 
are twenty plates, comprising maps and ‘plans of 
ali the chief countries and localities mentioncel by 
elassical attthors.' ‘T'hé most important countries, 
such .as Italy and Greece, are on a large scale; 


of Gét- 





The Gymnastic Free Exercises of P. H. Ling. Ar- 


tions, by M. Roth, M,D. With fifty-eight Illus- 


trations. Groombridge and Sons. 


THE art of physical hygiene has attained to much 


systematic perfection in some of the continental 

states. In Sweden and Prussia, especially, the 

gymnastic exercises form a prominent part of the 
routine of public education. At Berlin, Vienna, 

Dresden, Cassel, and other places, there are model 

institutions on the Swedish system, and the instruc- 

tion is introduced into schools throughout the 
several countries, Too much formality may appear 
in Ling’s system for its use in English schools, but 
the suggestions and recommendations of one who 
has paid great attention to the subject are worthy 
of the consideration of those who have charge of | 
the young. Dr, Roth, the physician of a London 
institution for the treatment of physical deformities, 
has made useful application of this system of ex- 
ercises in disease. The book deserves the attention 

of medical men, of teachers, and of parents. A 

biographical memoir of Professor Ling, of Stock- 

holm, is appended to the work. 

Private Trials and Public Calamities: or, The 
Early Life of Alexandrine des Echerolles during 
the Troubles of the First French Revolution. Trans- 
lated from the French. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 

Tuis is a well-written autobiography of one of the 

many sufferers during the French Revolution, It 


ranged by H. Rothstein. Translated, with addi- | 
| 
| 


questions and dialogues, secures special attention 
to important or difficult passages, and the numerous 
and spirited woodcuts make the book: attractive/as 
well as instructive. 

Under the title of Sabbath Evening Readings on 
the New Testament, (Hall, Virtue, and Co.,) by the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D., a series of discourses, 
delivered in the ordinary course of his pulpit minis- 
trations, and already published in weekly numbers, 
are presented in one volume, including the com- 
ments on the whole of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, to be followed by similar readings on 
other books of the New Testament. Of Lorenzo 
Benoni; ov, Passages in the Life of an Italian, 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.,) a cheap edition is 
issued. We reviewed the work at the time of its 
appearance (ante, p. 525). A second edition is 
printed of M. Louis Bonaparte au Confessional 
(Effingham Wilson), the spirit of which may be 
gathered from the closing sentence :—‘‘ Vive ]’Em- 
pereur; vive Louis Bonaparte, l'invasion, la ban- 
queroute, et la guerre civile!” It is stated that 
the annual expenses of the French government are 
at present 180,000,000 francs above what they 
were in the time of Louis Philippe, and that the 
extraordinary expenses for the coup d’état and its 
immediate consequences were 200,000,000 francs. 

The copyright of the early editions of Southey’s 
works having expired, a cheap edition of his poems, 
complete in six volumes, is advertised, two of 
which have appeared, containing Joan of Ave and 
The Curse of Kehama (Vizetelly). Southey made 
constant alterations in his poems, and the reader 








describes graphically the leading events of that 
troubled time, especially during the Reign of ‘Terror, 
The writer, a girl of twelve, was left at Moulins. 
while her father and brothers were obliged to fly 
for their lives. Her aunt was imprisoned, and 
afterwards guillotined. The perils and adventures 
of Alexandrine are described in a simple and lively 
style. The chief value of the work consists in the 
notices it contains of the influence of the public 
calamities on social and domestic life, and the ac- 
count. of what passed in the departments of France, 
formal histories of the Revolution chiefly describing 


the events that took place in Paris and some of the | 
great, towns. The story. of Alexandrine des Eche- | 
rolles gives a striking view of the! horrors of the | 


revolutionary era, as they fell even on families not 
connected with public and political affairs. 





SUMMARY. 











the names of the places being numerous. A care- 


A CoMPANTON volume to ‘French Cookery adapted 


fally prepared’ index is appended, the quantities | for English Families,’ by Miss Crawford, is French 


of each hame being marked. The editor acknow- 


and Mr. Harvey, one of the Masters of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, with other classical scholars, in 
selecting and arranging the materials of the work. 
The following is the list of the contents. of the 
Atlas :—1. Plan of Rome, and illustrations of clas- 
sical sites. 2. Orbis Terrarum veteribus nota, 
with side maps of the world as described by 
Homer, Herodotus, Strabo, and other ancients, 
3. Hispania. 4, Gallia. 5. Insule Britannice. 
6. Germania, &c. 7. Pannonia, Dacia, &c. 8: Italia 
Superior et Corsica, 9. Italia Inferior, Sicilia et 
Sardinia. 10. Imperium Romanum. 11. Gracia. 
12. Grecia (after the Peloponnesian war). 18. Asia 
Minor. 14. Syria et Palestina. 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria. 16. Regnum 
Alexandri Magni. 17. Persia et India. 18. Eyyptus, 
Arabia, et Ethiopia. 19. Africa. 20. Europe, 


showing the general direction of the barbarian | 


inroads during the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire.—To many of the maps are appended plans 
of important places—as in Africa, of Carthage, 
Alexandria, Numidia, and Africa Proper. A valu- 
able companion to this classical atlas is preparing 
by Professor Pillans, of the University of Edin- 
burgh—‘ The Elements of Physical and Classical 
Geography.’ . Of some previous geographical works 


containing, like the former work, many useful and 

economical, as well as elegant and delicious articles 
| of cuisine. Pates, tourtes, giteaux, compotes, 
| sirops, conserves, ratifias, appear in variety un- 
| known to English housewives, Directions are also 
| given for making all kinds of biscuits, cakes, dried 
| fruits, liqueurs, creams, ices, and sweetmeats. 
| Those whose religious principles require regard to 


| cookery, will find particular attention paid to their | 


wants under the head, ‘‘ Pates chauds for Fast- 
days.” 


| Confectioneryadapted for English Families (Bentley), | 
ledges the assistance of Dr. Hannah, the Rector, | 


who wishes the poems as the author left them, will 
remember that the copyright is still possessed by 
the original publishers, Messrs. Longman and 
Co., who lately issued the poem, ‘Joan of Are,’ as 
the first of a new edition in ten volumes, noticed 
| by us ante, p. 766. 

| In announcing lately the advertisement of an 


| 


| abridged edition of M. de la Gironiere’s Twenty 
| Years in the Philippines, we gave warning that the 
| information contained in the book was not of 
recent date, the author having many years ago left 
that part of the world. A new edition is now, 
however, completed by the author, with revisions 
and additions, and of this an English translation 
appears, (Vizetelly), under the sanction of the 
author, unabridged, and in a cheap form, and also 
| library edition, with numerous engravings from 
| sketches by the author. 

A narrative of facts and incidents in the history 
of Jamaica during the two years immediately pre- 
ceding Negro emancipation, is published by Henry 
| Bleby, under the title of Death Struggles of Slavery 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) Mr. Bleby was a 
resident in the colony for seventeen years, and 
witnessed the growth of opinion and the progress 
of events until the emancipation was achieved. 
The book is probably accurate and trustworthy so 
far as its facts and statements are concerned, but 
| there is too strong a feeling displayed in regard to 
the cruelties and prejudices of the planters, which 
| it is hardly necessary to bring up under the new 
order of things. The professed object of the author 
| is to encourage the American abolitionists to pro- 
| ceed in a good cause, for the success of which the 


| Of Rodwell's Child's First Step to the History of | history of the English Emancipation Act affords a 


| England (Hall, Virtue, and Co.), a new. edition 
appears, revised and corrected, with continuation 





15. Armenia, | by Julia Corger. This little book has had singular 


| precedent and example. : 
| .In Clarke, Beeton, and Co.’s cheap series of 
American reprints, we have Fern Leaves from 


vicissitudes in its business affairs, having since its | Fanny's Portfolio, by Fanny Fern, sister of N. P. 
| first publication passed into the hands of three dif- | Willis, consisting of sketches, grave and gay, most 


ferent publishers, and a letter from the present pos- } 
sessors of the property to the authoress having | odicals in the United States, A little book entitled 


of which were. originally written for various peri- 


been returned from the Dead Letter Office, the | Spare Moments (Hawilton, Adams, and Co.), con- 
history was nearly announced as by the late Anne | tains pious.and useful reflections in the form of 


Rodwell. 


Timely explanations and arrangements | short essays, under such heads as ‘Our Highest 


| having been effected, the original compiler in a! Aim,’ ‘Religious .Value of Knowledge,’ ‘The 
| preface gracefully expresses her satisfaction that the | Worth of the Opinions of Men.’ 


reproduction of the work has fallen into the hands 


A volume.of Bohn’s Illustrated Library contains 


of so. well-known an historical writer for juvenile | a descriptive and historical account of China, Ara, 


| readers as Miss Corner. 


We should .not have , and. Siam,- with nearly 100° illustrations. The 


of the same author, we lately had occasion to speak | thought it worth while to have noticed all this, if) account,of China was compiled by Miss Corner, and 
with praise, (ante, p. 228.) | With Professor | the work was not itself so meritorious. It is am | is, now ‘revised by another editor, who adds the 
Pillans’ text-books, and Mr. Keith Johnston’s | excellent sketch of English history for the young. | description of the Burmese and Siamese empires. 
atlases, the study of ancient geography is not a | The interruption of the narrative by occasional | The interest in these countries excited by passing 
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events renders this an acceptable and well-timed 
addition ‘to the Illustrated Library, and the work 
contains much correct information on the Indo- 
Chinese nations. 

The fourth part of The English Cyclopedia 
(Bradbury and Evans) continues the department of 
Natural History and Geography. The articles are 
prepared with much care, and the wood-cuts are 
well designed and exectted. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott's (J.) Stuyvesant, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

—- Caroline, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Arnold’s First Greek Book, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Peecher's (E.) Conflict of Ages, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Bellett’s (Rev. G.) Parochial Sermons, post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Blackstock’s (E.) Autobiography and Letters, 12mo, 5s. 
Cautions for the Times, 8vo, boards, 7s. 

Colenso’s (Dr.) Sermons, feap. cloth, 23s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s Histoire @’ Angleterre, 12mo, reduced, 3s. 6d. 
——— History of England, 12mo, reduced, 3s. 6d 
— ———— Italian and French Conversation, 3s. 6d. 
Eclectic German Reading Book, 12mo, 2s. 

Edges’ (W. J.) Second Adam, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Girdlestone’s Lectures on the Gospels, roval 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Hardwick’s (C.) History of the Church, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Hickok’s (P.) Moral Science, Svo, cloth, 12s. 

Hinds (S.) on Christianity, 3rd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Judson’s (Rev. A.) Memoir, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Lovett’s (W.) Anatomy and Physiology, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 
Lyra Apostolica, 10th edition, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 
Mackenzie’s History ofthe Church of Christ, 2nd edit., 5s. 6d. 
Maynard’s Elementary French Grammar & Exercises, 2s. 6d. 
Oakfield; or, Fellowship in the East, by Panj abee, £) ls. 
Surridge’ s (Rev. T.) Notices of Roman Inse -riptions, ito, 5s. 
Thacker’s Courser’sAnnual Remembrancer for 1852-3, £1 1s. 
White’s Eton Latin Grammar, new edition, 12mo, Is. 9d, 
—— Second 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

—— Latin Accidence, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 

Wilberforce on the Eucharist, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 











HUGH E. STRICKLAND, ESQ., F.R.S. 


THE mournful intelligence given in ‘The Times’ of 
yesterday of the unhappy fate of this most esteemed 
naturalist, must have caused deep sorrow among 
his numerous scientific friends, relatives, and col- 
leagues. Mr. Strickland had been present at Hull, 
in company with his father-in-law, Sir William Jar- 
dine, Bart., as Vice-President of the Geological 
Section of the British Association, when, at the 
close of the meeting, he was induced to visit the 
Clarbrough cutting on the Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Lincolnshire line, between Retford and Gains- 
borough. While making a pencil sketch in his 
pocket-book of the strata, a coal train approaching 
on the down line of the railway led him to step on 
the up iine just at the moment that a passenger 
train was emerging from the tunnel hard by,— 
and death was instantaneous. Mr. Strickland was 
a naturalist in the widest sense of the term, but 
ornithology was, perhaps, his favourite branch of 
study. He assisted Sir William Jardine in his 
‘Contributions to Ornithology,’ and his bereaved and 
accomplished widow aided him with her pencil. 
Mr. Strickland contributed largely to periodical 
natural history literature, to the ‘Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ and to the ‘Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History ;’ and was a staunch 
member of the British Association. He took an 
active part in the efforts that have been made to 
reform the nomenclature of Zoology and Botany by 
the dissemination of a code of laws, and he took 
part also in the valuable course of experiments that 
have been carried on with reference to the Vitality 
of Seeds. The name of Strickland will, however, 
be chiefly remembered by the elaborate memoir 
which he undertook in 1848, in partnership with 
Dr. Melville, on ‘The Dodo and its Kindred.’ 
The great research bestowed by the authors in col- 
lecting all the obtainable evidences, historical, pic- 
torial, and anatomical, of these extinct birds, was 
remarkable; and many of our’ readers must have 
a vivid remembrance of the interest with which Mr. 
Strickland first gave them to the world in his 
evening discourse’ at the meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford. The loss of Mr. Strickland, 
in the flower of his honourable ‘and ‘useful career, 
will be greatly felt in the University of whith he 
was so esteemed a member. He was President of 
the Ashmolean Museum; and has for some time 
past performed Dr. Buckland’s duties as Reader in 








Geology at Oxford. Mr. Strickland was pars 
respected among his brother naturalists, we might 
say beloved, for his amiable deportment and quiet 
unpretending manners. He entered into no contro- 
versies, and made no unseemly efforts for priority 
in authorship, It is, truly, a mournful reflection 
to think, that only a few brief hours ago we were 
in lively conversation with him in the Committee 
of the Zoological Section at Hull. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


| WE spoke cheerfully of the British Association last 


week during its sitting, and a great deal of interest 
has been excited in the town and vicinity of Hull 
by its proceedings, but the meeting of 1853 has 
not been a triumph. The local gentry have been 
prompt to join the ranks, and have acted liberally 
in providing accommodation, hospitality, and en- 
tertainment; the executive have also laboured zea- 
lously in their vocation ; but the leading scientific 
men have miserably failed in their alacr ity. We 
never remember so large a meeting, with so smali 
an amount of first-class members. What the Asso- 
ciation has gained in popularity, it has lost in 
philosophic importance. On looking over the List 
of Officers and Committees of Sections, many illus- 
trious names will be missed from the several de- 
partments, and if this indifference of the interests 
of the Association, which has come to be regarded 
among the permanent institutions of the country, 
be repeated, it will sicken and fall into disfavour. 
We hail with sincere pleasure the movement that 
has been made this year to render the business of 
the Association more popular and generally intelli- 
gible to the local visitors, but we cannot afford to 
lose sight of the majesty of its objects. It will not 
do to occupy the Sections with communications 
already known to the scientific world, and new 
only to the locality, contributed by men who are 
still but learners in the field. The attendance of 
savans on this oceasion has been’ meagre indeed, 
and many who last year accepted the trust of pre- 
paring reports, or allowed themselves to be nomi- 
nated on committees for conducting experiments, 
have inore or less neglected the duty. Out of 172 
papers read at the various Sections, only three, it is 
said, will be printed entire in the Association Re- 
port, and so quickly were the majority of these 
disposed of that no one Section had sufficient busi- 
ness to employ the time allotted for its sitting. 
The Geological Section, usually the favourite, was 
on this occasion pitifully weak. Discussion there 
was none ; and in order, probably, tokill time, the 
President fought again the battle of the Cambrii 
and Silures without a competitor. The Cambrian 
monarch declared that he had now found a base 
line to the territory of the Silures which his Silu- 
rian majesty has missed, and as there was no one 
present to dispute it, the debateable ground on the 
confines of these two great geological systems is, 
for the present, to be assignea to Cambria. It has 
been customary to select a scientific preacher for 
the Association sermon on Sunday, but on this 
occasion it was delivered by a gentleman who had 
probably been getting up his geology from Mr. 
Fullom’s ‘Marvels,’ and we regretted that in doing 
homage to the occasion he made a very categorical 
blunder. The Soirées were extremely well arranged, 
and the hospitality of the Mayor was largely and 
generously exercised. Great interest, moreover, 
attached to the evening discourses of Professors 
Phillips and Hunt, the first on the Geology of 
Yorkshire, and the second on the Physics of Pho- 
tography. At these general evening meetings the 
Lectures were popular and profusely illustrated, 
and they were listened to with interest in both in- 
stances by a crowded audience. 

The Meeting for next year is appointed to be 
held at Liverpool, under the presidency of the Earl 
of Harrowby. Invitations were received from 
Glasgow, Gloucester, Bath, and Brighton, and 
Dublin was talked of, but Liverpool had_ the 
strongest claim. Lord Wrottesley, Sir Philip 
Egerton, Dr. Whewell, Professor Owen, Mr. Lassell, 
and Mr. J. B. Yates, were appointed Vice-Presi- 
dents, and we trust they will make it their duty 
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and leneares to attend the Meéting. Of the seven 
Vice-Presidents appointed for Hull, only fourmade 
their appearance, Dr. Dickinson and Mr. Thomson 
of Liverpool were chosen Local Secretaries, and 
Colonel Sabine has kindly accepted the office of 
General Secretary vacated by Dr. Royle. We 
think it would be desirable to appoint an earlier 
time for the Meeting next year. A great many of 
our savans, who are now on their continental tours, 
would have attended the Association at Hull, had 
the time of meeting been fixed earlier in the 
season, We believe, too, that the change in the 
day appointed for the Excursions is a disadvantage. 
When the Excursions were introduced on the 
Saturday they were looked forward to with interest 
by all classes of members, and formed an accept- 
able break and relaxation in the week’s business. 
On the present occasion Saturday was a day lost, 
dull and intolerable. ‘The Sections were adjourned 
over till Monday for want of papers, and business 
was at a stand-still, By deferring the Excursions 
until the close of the Meeting, they degenerate into 
mere local pic-nics. Most of F the scientific members 
are gone home, and there is too little opportunity 
for practical usefulness. It is impossible to look 
back to the pleasant geological and physical excur- 
sions of past years, under the guidance of some 
leading instructor, without regretting the altera- 
tion. The delightful lectures of Murchison and 
Forbes in the Dudley Caverns, and of Herschel, 
Buckland, and Sedgwick, in the voyage round the 
Isle of Wight, live vividly in our remembrance. 


Officers and Committees of the Sevcral Sections. 


Srction A.—(JMathematieal and Physical Science.) 

President.—The Dean of Ely, F.R.8. 

Vice-Pr esideuts,—W . R. Grove, Bete F.R.S.; Col. Sabine, 
F.R.S.; Rev. Dr. Scoresby, TRS 

Seeretaries.—Professor Stevelly; Professor Stokes, F.R.S,; 
Benj. Blaydes Haworth, Esq.; J. D. Sollitt, Esq.; J. 
Welsh, Esq. 

Committee.—Dr. Andrews, F.R.S.; Mr. Buist; J. P. Gags 
siot, Esq., F.R.8.; Professor’ Helmholtz; Professor 
Hodgkinson; William Hopkins, Esq., F.R.8.; Robert 
Hunt, Esq.; Rev, W. Vv. ca > F. B,8.; Mr. Las- 
celles; Dr, ‘Lee, F.R.S. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.AS.; 
Professor Phillips, F.R. s; _ Projescor Pliicker; Capt. Sir 
dames C. Ross, Ny 8. 


Srcrion B. Lychee Science.) 

President.—J. FP. W. Johnston, M.A., ¥.2.8., Professor of 
Chemistry, Durham. 

Vice-Presidents,—Dr. Faraday, F.R.8,;, Rey. Wm: Vernon 
Harcourt, F.R.S.; Dr. An rews, F ‘ht. S.; Dr, Daubeny, 

J.P. Gassiot, Esq., F. KS. 

Seivvtarian: Professor Robert Hunt; Thomas J. Pearsall, 
Esq., F.C.5.; Henry Spenee Blundell; Esq: 

Committee,-W. R. Grove, Esq., F.R,5,; Dr. Cooper; Dr. 
Prise, F.C.S.; Dr. Gladstone, FBS; ‘Wm. Sykes W. ard, 
Esq., F.C. 85° AL Claudet, Esq., BR. 8.; Rev. Dr. 
Scoresby, F. R. 8.; Henry Blundell, Esq. (the Mayor of 
Hull); J. D. Sollitt, Eaq.; Wm. Gill Beadle, Esq; 
Augustus Wm. G: adesde ny FS. S.; George Gladstone, 
F.C. 8.; Dr. Scoffern; Rev. Thomas Exley, M.A. 


Srction C.—(Geology. A 
President.—Professor Sedgwick, F.R.S., 
Vice-Presidents.—Jas. Smith, Esq.; H. E.  Siriektand, Esq., 
F.R.S., &e. 

a hk —Professor Harkness, F.G.S.; W. H. Dykes, 

; W. Lawton, Esq. 

comitees: —E. W. Binney, Esq.; John Calvert, Esq.; 
Edw. Charlesworth, Esq.; G. G. Kemp, Esq.; J. ?. Bell, 
Esq., M.D.; Sir W. Jardine, Bart.; Professor Johnston; 
James Oldham, Esq., C.E., M.1.C "E.; Thos, Thompson, 
Esq. (Town Clerk) ; WwW yville Thomson, Esq., LL.D. 


Section D.—(Zoology and Botany, including Physiology. 

President.—C. C. Babington, M.A., F.R.S. 

Vice-Preside nts. —G,. A. Walker Arnott, LL.D., Professor 
ee , University of Glasgow; Sir W. Jardine, Bart., 
F.R.S.E. 

Secretaries.—E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S.; Robt. Harrison, 
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Calitics Pesta G. J. Allman, M.D.; J. Hogg, Esq., 
F.L.S.; Robert MeAndrew, Esq., F.R.S.; J. Phillips, 
Esq., F.R.S.; L. Reeve, Esq., F.L.8.; Capt. Sir James 
C. Ross, F. ?. S.; W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S., V.P.L.5.; 
Thos. Allis, Esq.; ; Professor Balfour, M. D., F.R.S.; 
Professor Wyville Thomson: J. Gould, F.R.S.; H. FE. 
Strickland, Esq., F.R.S.; Dr. Redfern, LLD.; Dr. 
Dickinson, M.R.LA.; Robert Wigham, Esq.; R. FP. 
Horner, Esq., M.D.; Joshua Clarke, F.1L.8.; Rev. F. O, 
Morris. 


Sxction E.— (Geography and Ethnology.) 


President.—Robert G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S8. 

Vice-Presidents.—Capt. Sir J. C. Ross, R.N., F.R.S.; Rt. 
Hon. Lord Londesborough, F.R.S.; John Conolly, M. D., 
F.E.8.; Captain Robert. Fitzroy, R.N,, E.RS.; Colonel 
Chesney, F.R.S. 

Secreturizs.—Richard Cull, Esq.; Norton Shaw, M.D.; 





Rey. H. W. Kemp, B.A. 
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Committee.—Sir B. Outram, C.B., F.R.S.; Sir Charles 
Anderson, Bart.; Rev. G. C. Nicolay, R.G.8.; Rev. 
William Arthur, M.A.; William Spence, F.R.S.; Dr. 
Hodgkin; Wm. Camps, M,D.; George _ Thornton, 
F.R.G.S.; A. G. Findlay, F.E.s., F.8.G.8.; W. D. 
fiaull, F.G.S.; John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S.; F. Hindmarsh, 
¥.G.S.; John Hogg, M.A., F.R.S.; Dr. Sandwith; F. 
Puckett, F.R.G.S.; H. M. Chadwick, F.R.G.S., F.E,S. ; 
J. Calvert; J. Ashley Warre, F.R.G.S.; Bethel Jacobs, 
Esq., of Hull. 


Srction F.—(Statistics.) 





Prevident.—James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

Vies-Presidents.—Thomas Tooke, Fsq., F.2.8.; F. G. P. 
Neisou, Esq. , 

e eretarics—Wm, Newmarch, Esq,3 Edward Cheshire, 
Esq. 

Comnittec.—W. $. Ayrton, Esq., F.S.A.; C. H. Brace- 
bridge, Esq.; H. 8. Bright, Esq.; 8. F. Collins, Esq.; 
Henry Cooper, M.D.; Lord Hotham, M.P.; R, T. Jop- 
Jing, Esq.; Dr. Lee; Henry Munroe, Esq., M. ; 
William Neild, Esq.; Theodore W. Rathboure, Esq.; 
Rev. James Selkirk; William Spence, Esq., F.R.S.; J 
A. Tinné, Esq.; Joseph B. Yates, Esq. 

Section G.—(Mechanical Science.) 
President.—William Fairbairn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents.—Professor lodgkinson, F.R.5.; George 
Rennie, Esq., C.E., F.2.8.; James Walker, Esq., LL.D., 

R.S 


E 





Secretaries.—James Oldham, we" C.E., M.I.C.E.; James 
Thomson, Esq., A.M., C.E.; Wm. Sykes Ward, Esq., 
F.C.S. 

Committee.—John Frederick Bateman, Esq., C.E., F.G.S.; 
Richard Roberts, Esq., C.E.; Wm. Crosskill, Esq., sen. ; 
Rev. Dr. Scoresby, F.R.S.: James Nasmith, Esq., C-E.; 
Thomas Thompson, Esq., Welton; Bernard Samuelsen, 
Esq.; George Locking, Esq.; Charles B. Robinson, Raq. ; 
Andrew Liddell, Esq. 


Report of the Kew Committee for 1852-3. 


Since the last meeting of the British Association, 
the Kew committee have completed the series of § 
balloon ascents which they had contemplated— ; 
four ascents in all having ‘been, made—viz., on | 
Aug. 17, Aug. 26, Oct. 21, and Nov. 10, 1852. 








Kew committee to the council of the British Asso- 
ciation, on the 29th Nov., 1852, a copy of which is 
appended to the present; A detailed, account of 
he experiments, with a discussion of the general 
esults having been prepared by Mr. Welsh, it 


A report of these ascents was communicated by the | 
{ 
{ 
1 


“was communicated in April 26, by the council of | 
the British Association, to the Royal Society, and ; 
has since béén printed in the ‘ Philosophical ‘Trans } 
} 
{ 


actions.’ At the request of the’ council of the’ 
British Association, the Royal Society have granted 
to them 500 copies of the paper'for distribution 
among théir members; 50 copies have’ been pre- 
sented to those gentlemen who took a part’ in the 
experiments, by making contemporaneous meteor- 
ological observations or otherwise. The remain: 
ing copies will bé distributed to the purchasers of 
Dové’s isothermal lines. The sum of 2617, 28. 5d. 
was granted by the Royal Society from their Wol- 
laston fund, to defray the expense of these ascents. 

The sum expended was 2431, 28. 5d., leaving a 
balance of 18/., which has been repaid to the trea- 
surer of the Royal Society. 

The committee have, up to this time, been 
enabled to supply 70 thermotheters, graduated 
under their superintendence by Mr. Welsh. 

All the applications yet received have now been 
complied with, except three or four for instruments 
of unusual construction or extent of graduation. 

On the 30th May, 1853, the committee passed 
the following resolutions :— 

“1st. That in order to facilitate the comparisons 
of thermometers with the standard at Kew, the 
eommittee are prepared to furnish such instrument 


makers as may apply to them, with a standard | posal of the Royal Society having been entrusted to 
the meteorological sub-committee, they have been 
enabled to prosecute their experiments for ‘the | 
improvement of meteorological instruments, and 


hbermometer at the charge of 1/. 
*‘2nd. The committee are prepared to receive 
thermometers and to furnish a table of their errors, 





The above resolutions having been forwarded to 
the editors of the Atheneum’ and ‘Literary 
Gazette,’ were kindly noticed by them in their re- 
spective journals, but with one exception (by an 
optician for a thermometer) no further. application 
has been received by the committee. It is, how- 
ever, very probable, that when such facilities for 
the correcting of observations made with imperfect 
thermometers are more generally known, further 
applications will be received. Except to those who 
have been actually engaged in reducing such ob- 
servations, it is almost impossible to conceive the 
amount of comparatively useless observations that 
have been, and are now, daily recorded, owing to 
the imperfect instruments employed. During the 
past year, a very considerable portion of the time 
of Mr. Welsh has been occupied in the arrange- 
ment for, and the discussions of, the results of the 
balloon experiments, and as he has no one to assist 
him in the carrying out of any meteorological ob- 
servations, the amount of general work in the 
observatory during the past year has necessarily 
been much less than in previous years; at the same 
time it will be seen that the expenditure has been 
proportionately diminished. The total amount is 
1591. 11s. 1d., exclusive of the sum expended in | 
the ascents, which, as has already been stated, was | 
wholly defrayed by the Royal Society. 

The committee suggest that, with regard to the | 
balance in hand, the same principle as that hitherto | 
adopted should be continued,—viz., that the balance | 
from former years should be still held at the dis- | 





being reappointed), in addition to the usual annual | 
grant of 2007. The strict economy with which the 
funds have been hitherto used is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that no unnecessary expenditure will be 
incurred. 

The committee recommend that an application 
should be made to the commissioners of woods and 
forests for the temporary tse of a small portion of 


| the ground near the observatory for the erection of 
i 


suitable places for observing; the expense would 
be very trifling, while the position of the observa- 
tory, in the centre of 450 acres of a level field, com- 
bined with its near proximity to the metropolis, 
renders it in every respect a most suitable place 
for the carrying on those scientific researches which 
are so intimately connected with the objects of the 
British Association. 

During the past year, an application has been 
received by the council of the: Association for a 
portion of the electrical apparatus belonging to the 
Asso¢iation, for the use of the observatory at 
Toronto.’ This application was referred by the 
council to the committee. The following is an 
extract from their minutes, 4th August, 1853 :-— 
“ Read a letter from Captain Lefroy to Dr. Royle, 
dated Woolwich, 21st July, 1853. Resolved—That 
as the electrical apparatus referred to in Captain 
Lefroy’s letter is a portion of that constructed by 
Mr. Ronalds for the carrying out of his original 
experiments in atmospherical electricity, and in 
which the British Association has always taken so 
much interest, the committee cannot recommend 
that any portion of it should be withdrawn froin 
the observatory, more particularly as Mr. Newman 
could supply a more perfect apparatus under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ronalds at a comparatively 
trifling cost.” 

Part of the government grant placed at the dis- 




















—the standard yard is laid down between two gold 
pins, inserted for the purpose, and the interval of 
36 inches marked off by two fine lines near an edge 
of the bar, 40 inches subdivided into tenths, leave 
one marked off, and one-tenth has further been 
divided into hundredths of an inch. 

Application having been made from the hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty for advice as to the ther- 
mometers to be supplied to her Majesty’s navy for 
meteorological observations to be made at sea, the 
committee have undertaken to recommend and 
provide a specimen of the form of instrument they 
consider best adapted for the purpose, and experi 
ments are now being made by Mr. Welsh, with this 
object in view. 

Lieutenant Maury, of the United States navy, 
has also requested the opinion of the committee 
upon the best form of a marine barometer, and the 
subject is now under their consideration. 

The standard barometer is not as yet mounted, 
but two tubes, of an inch in internal diameter, 
have boiled at the observatory, by Messrs. Negretti 
and Zambra, under the inspection of the committee, 
and the mounting is shortly expected to be com. 
pleted. 

The committee cannot close their report without 
expressing their unanimous opinion of their high 
estimation of Mr. Welsh’s services. The constant 
and unremitting attention to his duties, combined 
with the ability he has always evinced in their dis- 

charge, entitle him to the warmest thanks and 
individual support of every member of the British 


i posal of the Kew committee (in the event of its | Association. 


Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 


The subjects to which the attention of the com- 
| mittee has been directed, since the date of their 
last report, are— 

Ist. The extravagant rates of postage charged 
on the transmission of presentation copics of sci- 
entific works to correspondenis in foreign parts; 
and, 

2dly. Lieutenant Maury’s scheme for the im- 
provement of navigation. 

As to the first, Mr. Heywood moved, in the 
House of Commons, for a copy of the return, which 
has been already printed by order of the House of 
Lords, on the motion of Lord Wrottesley, showing 
the great amount of the rates now levied on the 
postage of letters to foreign countries (and such 
communications as those above alluded to can only 
be sent as letters by the existing regulation), and 
the same return was produced and printed accord- 
ingly. This return is No. 52 of the sessional 
papers of the House of Lords, and No. 142 of those 
of the House of Commons. 

Your committee likewise solicited and obtained 
an interview with the Postmaster-General, on the 
13th of July, and directed his attention to the 
statements contained in the letter to Lord Malmes- 
bury, of last year, on this subject, and to the facts 
disclosed by the above-mentioned returns; and a 
letter was subsequently written at Lord Canning’s 
request, embodying in writing the observations 
which had been already addressed to him orally in 
this behalf. Lord Canning seemed to admit. the 
hardship of the case, and the following letter, which 
was afterwards, received from Colonel Maberley, 
contains the substance of the answer given by him 
to the deputation :— 

“General Post Office, August 2, 1853. 

“My Lord,—The Postmaster-General has had 
under consideration your Lordship’s letter of the 
22nd ultimo, and Iam directed to inform you that 
he considers it would be difficult to establish any 

















provided such thermometers are forwarded to Kew | have, in furtherance of this object, obtained from special regulation for the transmission of scientific 


free of expense.—It was subsequently resolved | Mr. Oertling a set of standard weights, niade under | 
that the charge for the verification of such thermo- | the direction of Dr, Miller, with especial referetice 
They are now in 


meters should be 3s. 6d. for each instrument. 


to facility of intercomparison. 


works ‘only, through the post, to and from foreign 
countries at a low rate of postage. 
|, “* Lord Canning’s attention, however, has been 





“3rd. That as there are many very carefully | the hands of Professor Miller, of Cambridge} for | directed for sothe time'to the importance of enter- 


recorded series of observations made with thermo- | vérifiention, and’ he expects 


in the course of | ing into arrangements with the several foreign 


meters that have not been previously verified, the | about a month to have the trials of them complete. \\eoutitries with which. this department is under 


committee will also be prepared (on receiving ap- | The standard scale, prepared by Messrs. Troughton 
plications from the observers) to furnish the results | and Simms, is awaiting Mr. Sheepshank’s leisure 


of a comparison with the Kew standard. Sucl 


nstruments to be forwarded to the observatory free | This s¢ale is composed of a brass rolled bar, about 
41 inches long, 14 ineh wide, and 4 an inch thick 


of expense.” 


1 | for comparison With the bars in his: possession 


convention, for the purpose of extending to these 
countries, as nearly as circumstances will permit, 
. | the provisions under which printed publications 
generally may be forwarded by post, at a cheap 
rate, to a large number of her Majesty’s colonial 
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possessions abroad; and I have to state that his | 
Lordship is already in correspondence on this sub- | 
ject with the Prussian post-office, acting on behalf | 
of the greater part of Germany; and that he will | 
take care that this point is borne in mind in any | 
future negotiation with foreign post-offices. T | 
have the honour to be, &c. W. MaBer.ey.” 
Secondly—The subject of Lieut. Maury’s plan, 

for making hydrographical and meteorological ob- | 
servations at sca, by the co-operation of the prin- | 
cipal maritime nations, was referred to your com- | 
mittee by your council on the 29th November, and | 
also by Colonel Sabine, your president; and, at | 
the meeting of the committee on the 11th of Fe- | 
bruary, Lord Wrottesley was requested to call the | 
attention of the House of Lords to this very im- | 
portant scheme. This was accordingly done on | 
the 26th of April, and Lord Wrottesley thought it | 
right on this, the first occasion of an appeal to | 


parliament, to take advantage of the opportunity | 
that afforded to him to make some remarks on the 
advantages arising from the cultivation of abstract 
science, and on the duty of protecting and fostering | 
a pursuit from which this country more especially | 
had derived such inestimable benefits. On the 
13th of July Sir Robert Inglis, in the House of 
Commons, as representing your committee, again 
urged the importance of Lieutenant Maury’s plan 
on the attention of government, and the reply of 
Admiral Berkeley not being deemed satisfactory, 
your committee solicited and obtained an interview 
with Sir James Graham on the 18th of July, on 
this subject. The deputation consisted of the 
Chairman, the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl of Rosse, 
the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. 
Heywood, assisted by your President, Colonel 
Sabine, and Sir Roderick Murchison, who were in- 
vited to accompany the committee. Sir James 
Graham stated he was prepared to issue instructions 
to captains of men-of-war to take the temperature 
of sex water, and that he would send Captain 
Beechey to Brussels on the 23rd of August, to con- 
fer with Lieutenant Maury, who had arranged to 
meet at that time and place representatives of 
many of the maritime powers of Europe; he also 
stated to Sir Robert Inglis, on another occasion, 
that he was willing to co-operate with the United 
States government by sending a vessel to explore 
the ocean between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn. He stated, further, to the deputation 
that he was not yet prepared to recommend to the 
House of Commons the establishment of a separate 
department or office, for the purpose of receiving, 
reducing, and co-ordinating the observations made 
either by ships of war or the mercantile marine. 
The deputation, in reply, expressed their regret at 
this determination, and showed that unless an office 
of this kind were provided, it was in vain to expect 
that observations would be made, and that, if 
made, they would be productive of little or no 
benefit to navigation or science; and they called 
attention to the fact that valuable hydrographical 
and meteorological observations had already been 
made by scientific naval officers, and had produced 
no fruit, owing to the want of a provision for their 
collation and reduction. Your committee entertain 
aconfident hope that when the attention of mer- 
chants and shipowners has been completely awak- 
ened to the wonderful results which have flowed 
from the adoption of the system in question in the 
United States, and when they perceive, as they | 
cannot fail to do, in the course of time, how mate- 
rially their pecuniary interests are likely to be 
advanced by its unreserved adoption, that they will 


| telescopes of the largest size which can be made 


| tinue the report on the cooling of air in hot 


Committee of Recommendations. 
Reports and Researches involving Grants of Money. 


That the sum of 200/. be placed at the disposal of 
the Council for the maintenance of the establish- 
ment of the Observatory at Kew. 

That the committee appointed to investigate the 
physical aspect of the moon be requested to en- 
deavour to procure photographs of the moon from 


available, with 25/. at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the expense of certain thermometers con- 
structed for the inquiry on conduction of heat, by 
Professor Forbes, amounting to 41. 2s., be paid. 

That Dr. Hodges be requested to continue his in- 
vestigations on flax, with 20/. at his disposal for 
the purpose. 

That Mr. Rankine, Dr. Robinson, Professor 
Hodgkinson, and Mr. Ward, be requested to con- 


climates, with 20/. at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Fairbairn be requested to prepare a re- 
port on the effects of temperature on wrought-iron 
plates, with 10/. at his disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Mallett be requested to continue his 
experiments on Earthquake Waves, with 501. at 
his disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Lankester, Professor Owen, and Dr. 
Dickie, be a committee to draw up tables for the 
registration of Periodical Phenomena, with 104. at 
their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Lankester, Professor Forbes, and Pro- 
fessor Bell, be requested to assist Dr. Williams in 
drawing up a report on British Annelida, with 102. 
at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Patterson, Dr. Dickie, 
and Mr. Grainger, be requested to carry on a sys- 
tem of Dredging on the North and East Coasts of , 
Treland. 

That Mr. H. E. Strickland, Dr. Daubeny, Pro- | 
fessor Lindley, and Professor Henslow, be requested | 
to continue their experiments on the Vitality of | 
Seeds, with 5/. 10s, at their disposal for the pur- | 
Dose. 

‘ That the committee for providing a large outline | 
map of the world be reappointed, with the addition 
of Sir James Ross and Dr. Latham, with 15/. at | 











their disposal for the purpose. 
Summary of Grants. 
£3 sd, 
Kew Observatory . . . . 200 0 0 
Photographs ofthe moon. . 25 0 0 
Conduction of heat. . . . 4 2 0 
Investigations on flax. . . 20 0 0 
Cooling ofair . .. . . 20 0 0 
Temperature oniron . . . 10 0 0 
Earthquake waves . . . . 50 0 0 
Periodical phenomena. . . 10 0 0 
British Annelida . . . . 10 0 0 
Vitality ofseeds . . . . 510 0 
Outline map of the world. . 15 0 0 
369 12 0 
Recommendations not involriing Money, but Appli- 


cations to Government or Public Bodies. 


) Christian nations. 


That Mr. Fairbairn’s account of experimental re- 
searches to determine the strength of locomotive 
boilers, and the causes which lead to explosions, be 
printed, entire, among the reports. 

That the Kew Committee be requested to furnish 
areport to the Council on the definition of the 
boiling point of water at present adopted in this 
country, for the thermometric scale, and that the 
Council be requested to communicate with the 
President and Council of the Royal Scciety, should 
any change in that respect be deemed desirable. 

That Professor Johnston be requested to furnish 
to the committee a report on the Relations of 
Chymistry to Geology. 

That Mr. John Frederick Bateman, C.., F G.S., 
be requested to report on the State of our Know- 
ledge on the Supply of Water to Towns. 

That the thanks of the British Association be 
gigen to the Parliamentary Committee for the 
ulteasing attention they have paid to the interests 
of science, both in communications to Government, 
and in proceedings in the Houses of Parliament. 


Return of Members. 





Old lifemembers . ... . . 141 
New lifemembers . .... . 18 
Old annual members . . .. . 59 
New annualmembers . . . . . 58 
Aipotiatees 6 a a . 368 
BONG cs) Oh, Se te Oe . 236 
Foreigners 0) .5 aor Hot) he we Gl 
881 

Amount paid by the above. . . £904 
Received for books . ... ..,. 22 
£926 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
Amone the wonderful results of the 





revolution 


| in China, one of the most striking is the opening 


up of the empire to the literature and religion of 
Already the, movement. has 
borne much of a religious aspect, andthe destrue- 
tion of idolatry and paganism is as much the pro;, 
fessed object of the insurgents as the overthrow. of 
the Tartar dynasty, _ Although overlaid with much 
error and misconception, it is evident that many of 
the revelutionists possess some knowledge of the 
Bible and of Christianity. Sir George Bonham, in 
the report of his recent visit to Nankin, says that 
Taeping and his adherents, with whom he had an 
interview, possessed ‘‘ missionary tracts, copies of 
which were procured, there can be little doubt, 
from the late Dr. Gutzlaff’s union.” Other insur- 
gents stated that they had received instruction from 
the missionaries, especially the medical agents of 
the missions at Canton and the other free ports. 
Similar reports are made by Mr. Meadows, the 
Government interpreter. It is of great consequence, 
therefore, to embrace the opportunity of spreading 
in China the sacred scriptures, which have in all 


| countries proved the chief instrument of civilization 


and progress. A scheme has just been projected 
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That Lieutenant-Colonel Portlock, Professor | for printing and circulating a million copies of the 
James Forbes, Mr. Mallett, Mr. Phillips, Dr. Ro- ; New Testament, to be placed at the disposal of the 
binson,- Colonel Sabine, and Professor Stokes be | clergy and missionaries of all denominations now 
requested to consider and report upon the best | in that part of the world. Thanks to the labours 





either attempt to carry it into effect themselves 
without aid from any other source, or make such | 
an appeal to the government, as it will be difficult | 
to resist ; and symptoms of such a movement have | 
already exhibited themselves. Your committee | 
are happy to be able to conclude their report with | 
an announcement that the council of the Royal | 
Society have, by a resolution dated the 17th of | 
February last, recognised the importance of the | 
step taken by the British Association, in appointing | 
a committee of members of the legislature to watch: | 
over the interests of science. 

24th August, 1853, 








Wrorrestey, Chairman. lower forms of British crustacea. 


form of apparatus for registering the direction and | 
amount of earthquake vibrations. 
That Dr. Gladstone be requested to continue his | 
inquiries on the influence of light on the vitality of | 
plants. 
That Mr. Robert Hunt be requested to continue | 
his investigations of the chymical action of the | 
solar rays. 
That the following gentlemen be a committee to | 
report on the best means of procuring pyritous and | 
other specimens ef organic remains which are | 
liable to decomposition—-viz., Mr. J. S. Bower- 
bank, Professor Johnston, Mr. J. E. Lee, Mr. H. 
ki. Strickland, and Mr. J. Calvert. 
That Mr. Spence Bate be requested to give a re- 


of Morison, Milne, and other able scholars and de- 
voted men, the work is complete, and a Chinese 


| New Testament can be printed and sold for four- 


pence! 17,000/. is the whole sum required for 
carrying out this scheme of Christian and philan- 
thropic enterprise. The Chinese are a reading 
people, and receive any books with avidity, 


| while special favour will be shown to the volume 


containing an account of that faith which is pro- 
fessed by the leaders of the insurrection. Never 
before in the history of the world was there a com- 
bination of circumstances so favourable for the first 
introduction of Christian truth into a nation. The 


| efforts of the Jesuits at a former period can scarcely 


be taken into account, as they purposely accommo- 


port on the present state of our knowledge of the | dated their tenets to the religion and customs of 
| the people, and introduced an idolatry little dis. 
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tinguished from that which already prevailed. In 
Sir John Davis’s account of China (‘L. G.’ 1852, 
p. 413), he says that’ between Buddhism and Ro- 
manism, as taught by the Jesuits, there was little 
perceptible difference, the chief idol of the 
Chinese, Tien-how, queen of Heaven, corresponding 
exactly with the Reyinu Celi, and the Sancta Det 
Genetric of Rome. A conference has this week 
been held in London, when some members of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and of several of 
the missionary societies, have formed plans for 
carrying into effect the proposed circulation of the 
scriptures in China. Connected with the same 
subject, we may notice the interesting fact that a 
Chinese translation of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
has been completed by the Rev. William Burns, a 
Scottish minister at Hongkong. We have seen 
some of the sheets of this Chinese translation, and 
in a letter just received from Mr, Burns by a friend 
in London, he says :— « 
**Since I began this letter, the printer has brought me 
the fifth and last part of the ‘ Pilgrim’ in print! The price 
of cutting all the blocks is fifty-five dollars (14/.), so that, 
including the teacher’s work in translating, &c., the whole 
expense is only about one hundred and fifty-five dollars 
(40l.) The expense of printing a single copy will be trom 
fourpence to sixpence at the present velue of English 
money.” 
The following is Mr. Burns's view of the insur- 
gents :— 
** You have no doubt heard something, and of late more 
than a little, about the present rebellion in China, as also 
about the profession of faith in the gospel by a number of 
the leaders in this movement. Many hase been the ru- 
mours to. this effect that. we have heard during the last two 
or three years, but of late the matter has become evident 
fact by the visit of the Hermes steamer to Nankin, and the 
Christian books brought to us from thence. These books 
exhibit: much acquaintance with the leading principles of 
Divine truth, although accompanied with some things that 
“are erroneous and dangerous ; and they are prepared in such 
a manner as to show that there are persons among these in- 
surgents who,have both thought and felt on the great sub- 
jects of re teaching. It also appears, as was before 
rumoured, that the principal, if not the only source from 
which this knowledge has been originally derived is the la- 
bours of Dr. Gutzlaff, or of Chinese connected with him.” 
Mr. E. J. Lowe, of Highfield-house, near Notting- 
ham,the well-known meteorological observer and 
reporter, tas made a, public appeal on the pro- 
posed Midland Counties Observatory. As it is 
desirable that the exact state of the proceedings at 
the present time should be widely known, we quote 
part of Mr. Lowe’s letter. ‘“‘ It is not, wok eH 
generally khown that a munificent offer has been 
made by Mr. Lawson (of Bathy towards establishing 
a Midland ‘Observatory (in the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham) for the promotion of astronomical and 
meteorological observations. Mr. Lawson has pro- 
posed to present his magnificent collection’ of in- 
struments, together with 1000 guineas, for this 
object, on condition that 10,0000. be raised, in order 
to carry out this noble offer in'a permanent’ man- 
ner. Such an opportunity as the present will, in 
all probability, never again oceur.” After describ- 
ing the objects of the institution, the advantages 
of Nottingham as the site for its being established, 
and enumerating certain of the instruments offered 
by Mr. Lawson, including one of Dollond’s finest 
achromatic refracting telescopes, and a self-register- 
ing, atmospheric recorder, Mr. Lowe continues: — 
“Owing to the age and state of health of Mr. Law- 
son, this offer cannot remain an open question after 
the Ist of October. On that day Mr. Lawson pro- 
poses to withdraw it from the public unless the 
requisite sum of 10,000/. be forthcoming. The 
publie are coming forward in a liberal manner, the 
committee having received contributions to the 
amount of between 30002. and 40001., irrespective 
of the 10001. guineas offered by Mr. Lawson. It 
will be obvious, however, to those who feel per- 
suaded of the great advantages to be derived from 
the establishment of such an institution, that the 
coinmittee will not be enabled to raise the money 
by the time specified unless the public generally 
come forward and assist in the undertaking.” 
Should any of our readers feel interested in the 
subject, and deem such an observatory an institu- 
tion of national as well as local benefit, they are 
invited to assist the committee at Nottingham, of 
which Mr. Lowe is the honorary secretary. Itisa 
special inducement, and would constitute an addi- 


tional advantage, were the observatory to be esta- 
blished at Nottingham, that it would have the 
benefit of the superintendence of so intelligent and 
experienced an observer as Mr. Lowe. 

One of the unfortunate victims who have lately 
been pouring forth their complaints in the columns 
of The Times, says, that he ‘‘never enters an inn 
without a shudder, nor leaves it without a curse.” 
It was not thus in the days when George the Third 
was king, when Johnson and Goldsmith, Burke and 
Reynolds, hob-a-nobbed at the Mitre. ‘‘ As soon 
as I enter the door of a tavern,” said Johnson, ‘I 
experience an oblivion of care, and a freedom from 
solicitude ;” and once he was heard to assert that 





‘*a tavern chair is the throne of human felicity.” 
Boswell, in his journal of the visit to Oxford in 1776, 
has this entry,—“‘ We dined at an excellent inn at 
Chapelhouse, where we expatiated on the felicity 
of England in its taverns and inns, and triumphed 
over the French for not having, in any perfection, 
the tavern life.’ He then gives the Doctor's 
harangue on the occasion, concluding thus:—‘ No, 
Sir, there is nothing which has yet been contrived 
by man, by which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” He then repeated, 
with great emotion, Shenstone’s lines :— 
Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

From such “felicity” literary men are now-a-days 
almost debarred. Few authors or scholars can 
afford six shillings for a bottle of bad sherry, or 
even ‘‘the dull port,” which Shenstone describes 
as converted into ‘bright champagne,” by the 
freedom which crowns it at an inn. 
the overtoiled student would fain shut up his books, 
and say with Falstaff, ‘‘ Now I will take mine ease 
in inine inn,” but the prospect of discomfort and 
) extortion freezes the genial current of the soul. 
| Eniglishmen can no longer triumph over the French 
! in this matter, and expatiate on the perfection of 
| our tavern life. Many are the lovely scenes and 
classic sites of Old England which remain unvisited 
through the terror of innkeepers, while the Conti- 
nent is covered with travellers, whose temporary 
banishment is et caused by this system of 
| social wrong. ‘On behalf of literary men we would 
express our sympathy with the present agitation, 
and hope that England may regain its old supe- 
riority over other countries in the economy and the 
excellence of its inns. 

The discovery:of the lost Regalia has caused 
much satisfaction in Hungary. The crown, sword, 
sceptre, orb, cross, and mantle, were buried in 
an island of the Danube for security during the 
war of independence. The accusations against 
Kossuth and other patriots, of having appro- 
priated or destroyed these ancient insignia, are 














Austrian government. - Were it only that this 
crown had been worn by Maria Theresa, it has 
historical interest, which makes its recovery an 
object of national congratulation. Whether as an 
independent nation, or as part of the Austrian em- 
pire, the Hungarians cannot but feel towards these 
royal insignia an enthusiasm akin to that which 
was displayed by the Scotch in 1818, when the 
ancient regalia of Scotland were discovered in a 
chest in Edinburgh Castle, where they Had lain 
since the Union. The account of their discovery, 
and of the ceremonies attending their exhumation, 
forms one of the most animated scenes in the ‘ Life 
of Sir Walter Scott.’ 

Lately, at Malvern, aged seventy-six, died 
William Fraser Tytler, Esq., Vice-Licutenant and 
Sheriff-Depute of Inverness-shire. Mr. Tytler was 


spicuous in the family. His grandfather, William 
Tytler of Woodhouselee, was distinguished as an 


Scots, which elicited for him the eulogy 
as ‘the revered defender of beauteous Stuart.” 


and father of the late sheriff, was a Scottish judge, 
under the title of Lord Woodhouselee. Before his 
elevation to the bench, he was Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Edinburgh. He published 
an ‘ Essay on the Principles of Translation,’ and a 
‘Life of Lord Kaimes,’ in which are to be found 
many interesting details of the state and progress 


| of literature in Scotland, then illustrious by the 


works of Hume, Robertson, Tytler, Adam Smith, 
and Lord Kaimes. Professor ‘Tytler also delivered 
lectures on history inthe University of Edinburgh, 
which, under the title of ‘Elements of General 





Many a time | 


proved to be as groundless as other charges of the | 


a man of learning and accomplishments, partaking | 
of the literary tastes which have long been con- | 


History,’ still form a standard work. Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, the lamented historian of Scotland, 
| was the third son of Lord Woodhouselee, the 
| deceased sheriff being the eldest. 

| A correspondent in ‘The Times’ announces the 
| discovery of gold in Scotland, in the following 
terms :—‘‘ It appears from an article in the ‘Car- 
lisle Patriot’ that Mr. Calvert pursued his re- 
searches in Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire, in both 
of which districts he was successful in finding gold. 
In the Vale of Menuich, at the Glendanah Burn, 
about four miles from Wanlock Head, he obtained 
a piece of gold weighing 4 dwts. It was rough, 
and ofa dark colour. At Lead Hills the gold was 
of a lighter character. It appeared to be generally 
diffused on the red soil resting on the clay slates, 
chiefly running north and south, intersected with 
quartz strings running in the same direction. Mr. 
Calvert found gold in about fourteen burns or rivu- 
lets, mainly tributaries of the Elvin Water and 
Glengonnan. Some of the quartz looked at was 
auriferous, and had a very fine gold disseminated 
through it. 

Next month, it is announced, we are to have a 
better description of cabs and omnibuses under the 
new law, and they are to be subject to inspection 
from time to time by the Police Commissioners. 1 
is to be huped that they will be invested with the 
power of putting an end to the vulgar system that 
has been lately introduced of placarding the inte- 
rior of vehicles with advertisements. This, and 
many other modes of advertising recently adopted, 
are very discreditable to public taste. 

We are sorry to have to announce the death of 
M. Ozanano, a professor of the Faculty of Letters 
at Paris, and an eminent writer. 


i 


At Gloucester, the Festival of the Three Choirs, 
has this week taken place with unprecedented 
brilliancy and success. The oratorios in the Ca- 
thedral, and the cencerts in the Shire Hall, have 
| drawn together large audiences, and the perform- 
| ances have equalled the high expectations sug- 
| gested by the published programme. There have 
| been no novelties calling for avy special notice, 
| but the great works of Handel and Mendelssohn 
| have rarely been heard with finer effect ; and while 
the chief artistes have gained fresh laurels, the per- 
formances have been highly creditable, both in the 
vocal and instrumental music. Among those who 
have sustained prominent parts are, Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Castellan, Mrs. Weiss, and Miss 
Dolby, and Herr Formes, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. 
Weiss. The attendance in the cathedral, both at 
the services and at the oratorios, has been over two 
thousand, . The financial results of the festival will 
be satisfactory. This is the 130th anniversary, the 
festival having been originally instituted by Dr. 
T. Bisse, chancellor of Hereford, in 1724, for the 
purpose of apprenticing orphans of the clergy of 
the dioceses of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, 
and latterly the surplus funds have been allotted 
to other objects of charitable use. 

At Paris the Grand Opera has recommenced its 
season with a new and brilliantly decorated sulle. 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots was performed on the open- 
jing night, and appeared as fresh and charming as 
| if new... The illustrious composer in honour of the 

occasion enriched it with some new airs for the 








antiquary, and wrote a defence of Mary Queen of | ballet. Talking of Meyerheer, his new comic opera 
of Burns 


| has been read to the performers at the Opéra 
| Comique, and the different principal parts have 


He also published * the Remains of King James the | been awarded to Moeker, Bataille, Mdlles. Lefevre, 

First of Scotland, with a Dissertation on‘ ‘Scottish | C. Duprez, and Lemercier. Both management and 

Poetry and Music.’ The son of Wifliain Tytler, | singers are said to be delighted with the work. It 
| 
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is to be brought out as soon as it can be got ready. 
The Italian Theatre, having been definitively aban- 
doned by M. Coste, the late director, has been taken 
by Colonel Ragani. He states that he has already 
entered into provisional engagements with a good 
troupe, and shall be able to open in the first fort- 
night of November. Although he is warmly 
patronized by the government, his enterprise is 
considered rather a desperate one, so much has the 
popularity of Italian opera declined of late in Paris; 
but if he can collect a really good company he may 
do well, The late director complains bitterly of 
the extortionate demands of the principal artistes of 
theday: Thus, Alboni refused to sing for less than 
80, a night; Mario and Grisi demanded 6000I. 
for the season, with the payment of all expenses 
of the residence of themselves and swite in Paris ; 
Tamberlik wanted more than 5000/. for the 
season, and so on. 

The arrangements have been completed for the 
Italian Opera to be opened at Edinburgh this 
winter, under the management of Mr. Wood and 
the local committee. Among the engagements are 
Mesdames Caradori, Angioli, and Luchesi, Herr 
Reichardt and Herr Formes. The season com- 
mences about Christmas. 

Mr. Blewitt, the composer and singer of many 
charming songs, has lately died, leaving a widow 
and family unprovided for. 

A French gentleman, M. de Martray, lately 
deceased, has directed a picture gallery, estimated 
to be worth 60002., to be sold for the relief of the 
French political exiles of the 2nd December. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AsrronomicaL, — April 8th. —G. B. Airy, Esq., 
President, in the chair. ‘On a Mounting for a 
large Reflecting Telescope,’ by Mr. W. Simms, jun. 
The Astronomer Royal having at the last meeting 
called the attention of the Society to a model of a 
form of mounting for a large reflecting telescope, 
and at the same time expressed a desire that some- 
thing better might be devised, I venture to submit 
to the Society a plan for a similar purpose, which I 
believe to exhibit some improvements. In the ac- 
companying model, the turn-table or altitude,and 
azimuth motion, is similar to that employed by the 
Astronomer Royal; the azimuth motion being 
effected by the table turning upon a strong vertical 
spindle resting on a conical socket at the lower 
end, and the altitude motion bya short transverse 
axis on one side of the telescope. Upon the same 
side a semicircle is mounted, turning upon two 
pivots in the direction of its diameter, the centre 
intersecting the line of the transverse axis; this is 
the declination arc. A polar axis with the hour- 
circle at its upper end is carried bya polar support 
in the usual way, its lower end being the centre of 
the declination arc which turns there upon an axis. 
Now if the declination arc is clamped to the polar 
axis, the motion of the instrument will be entirely 
governed by the clock-work acting upon the hour- 
circle, precisely as in an ordinary equatoreal in- 
strument, and a considerable range of equatoreal 
motion obtained, extending to eight or nine hours 
on each side of the meridian, the motion being as 
much under control near the zenith as in the lower 
altitudes, which is one of the improvements in- 
tended to be pointed out. Another arrangement 
shown in the model is that of the eye-piece, which 
is fixed to the side of the telescope, so that the 
observer will not be required to change his position, 
however great a change may take place in the 
position of the telescope. A prolongation of the 
longitudinal axis of the declination arc is connected 
by means of bevel wheel-work with the eye-tube 
which is made to rotate, so that the position of a 
wire in the field would correspond with the equa- 
toreal motion of a celestial object,'as in the case of 
the eye-piece devised by the Astronomer Royal, 
which is made to rotate through part of the cir- 
cumference of the mouth of ‘the telescope. “On 
the Mathematical Theory and Practical Defects 
of Clock Escapements, with a Description of a new 
Escapement, &c.,’? by James M‘Kenzie Bloxam, 


very complete theory of the dead beat and the 
remontoire escapements, and shows that in some 
cases the remontoire is preferable. He also de- 
scribes a remontoire gravity escapement, which 
appears to possess some peculiar advantages. ‘On 
the Classification of Comets and the Distribution of 
their Orbits in Space,’ by Dr. Lardner, The acti- 
vity and zeal of observers and computers have of 
late years supplied vast additions to the knowledge 
of cometary astronomy. The elements of the orbits 
through which these bodies have moved through 
the system have been especially multiplied, and it 
might be naturally expected that if their orbits, like 
those of the planets, be regulated by any particular 
law in relation to their positions in space, either 
with reference to each other or with reference to 
any invariable plane passing through the centre of 
the sun, such law would be discoverable. It can- 
not fail, therefore, to be both interesting and 
useful to review and compare the numerous data 
thus supplied, with the especial view to the dis- 
covery of a law governing the position of the 
cometary orbits in space, if any such law exist; 
and if no such law exist, to demonstrate the re- 
markable fact that comets move in all conceivable 
directions, and in all conceivable planes, without 
any greater prevalence in any one direction or 
in any one plane than in any other. The cata- 
logues of Pingré and his contemporaries have 
been of late considerably enlarged by German 
astronomers, and a-very complete one was pub- 
lished within the last few years by Dr. Midler, in 
his elementary work on astronomy. This, however, 
has been lately continued to a much more recent 
date, and enlarged by the interpolation of several 
ancient comets, whose elements haye been re- 
covered from various traditions and_ historical 
records by the zeal and activity of Mr. Hind, to 
whom science is so largely indebted for his dis- 
coveries in this and other branches of practical 
astronomy. ‘Taking this enlarged catalogue of Mr. 
Hind as the most ample repertory extant of co- 
metary data, we find that we are in possession of 
the elements of the motions of 207 comets. It is 
true that those which appeared before the middle 
of the seventeenth century can only be regarded 
as approximations, some of which may vary from 
the truth within considerably wide limits, and a 
few of the comets observed since that date have 
appeared for such periods, and under such disad- 
vantageous conditions for observation, as to supply 
rather imperfect data; still, on the whole, it 
may be considered that we have before us the 
elements more or less exact of the orbits of 
207 comets, whereon to base inductive reasoning 
directed to the discovery of the laws which govern 
their position, if any such exist. Of these 207 
comets, it appears that 40 move in ellipses, 7 in 
hyperbolas, and 160 in parabolas. The 40 comets 
to which elliptic orbits have been assigned may be 
conveniently classified in three groups, as follows :— 
1st group—I13 comets, whose aphelia are included 
within Saturn’s orbit. 2nd group—6 comets, whose 
mean distances are nearly equal to that of Uranus. 
3rd group—21 comets, whose mean distances ex- 
ceed in a greater or less proportion the extreme 
limits of the solar system. rst Group of Elliptic 
Comets.—The 13 comets composing this group are 
as follows:—Encke, Biela, Faye, De Vico, Brorsen, 
D’Arrest, Clausen (1743), Burckhardt (1776), Lexell 
(1770), Blainpain (1819), Pons (1819), Pigott 
(1783), Peters (1846). By reference to Mr. Hind’s 
Table, it will be perceived that these 13 comets 
{ retain in a striking manner many of the charac- 
teristics of the planctary motions; they are all, 
without a single exception, direct; their inclina- 
tions (with one single exception) are all included 
within the planetary limits, and even the excep- 
tional comet does not much exceed the inclination 
of Pallas ; the excentricities, though of an order 
of magnitude greatly exceeding even that of Juno 
(the most. excentric of the planets), still are incom- 
parably less than those of the other comets. While 
the aphelia of these orbits generally lie a little 
within or without the orbit of Jupiter, their peri- 
helia are included within the orbits of Mars and 











Esq. In this communication the author gives a 


comet, whose perihelion liesbeyond the orbit of Mars, 
while the aphelion extends to the orbit of Saturn. 
Second Group.—Comets of Halley, Pons (1812), 
Olbers (1846), De Vico (1846), Brorsen (1847), 
Westphal (1852). Of the six comets which com- 
pose this group, five have direct motion, that of 
Halley alone being retrograde. The orbits, how- 
ever, in all other respects differ in a striking man- 
ner from those of the first group, and retain no 
other trace of resemblance to the planetary orbits, 
The excentricities are great compared with those 
of the first group, and of an order to efface all ana- 
logy whatever with the planetary ellipses. Their 
inclinations also range far beyond the planetary 
limits. It would therefore appear that this group 
holds an intermediate place between the first group 
and the more numerous classes which we are now 
about to notice. Third Group.—Comets of 1680, 
1683, 1768, 1769, 1780, 1798, 1807, 1811 (A), 
1811 (B), 1822, 1825, 1827, 1830, 1840 (A), 1840, 
(B), 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846 (A), 1846 (B), 1849. 
Of the twenty-one comets composing this group, 
eleven are retrograde and ten direct. It appears, 
therefore, that the tendency to direct motion, which 
prevails with a single exception in the first two 
groups, is entirely effaced in the last ; no tendency, 
on the other hand, however, being discoverable 
towards the other direction, since the proportion 
of eleven to ten in favour of retrograde motion 
must be regarded as casual. Fourth Group.—Co- 
mets of 1729, 1771, 1774, 1818, 1824, 1840, 1848. 
Of the seven hyperbolic comets composing this 
group, six are direct ; but among their orbits there 
appears to be no other prevalent character, Fifth 
Group.—This group consists of 160 comets, whose 
orbits are sensibly parabolic. The distribution of 
these bodies with relation to the direction of their 
motion is as follows :— 


Direct ....... nods Lod 2 70 
Retrograde ...........+8 -- 86 
Unascertained.........5.. 4 

160 


This would indicate a slight tendency in favour 
of retrograde motion, but if we take ‘inte account 
the entire number of comets whose orbits are ascer- 
tained this tendency will then, disappear, for we 
shall then have, 


WITOGE. tenecpase Fen sel” 

Retrograde .........sesere 99, 

Unascertained......... ace 1(¢ 
197 


This difference in favour of retrograde motion must 
be considered as casual; and, so far as the data 
now before us extend, it must be inferred that the 
comets takeu. generally, unlike the planets, show 
no prevailing tendency either to direct or retro- 
grade motion, but that the elliptic comets of the 
smaller excentricities show a decided tendency to 
direct motion. To determine whether the planes 
of the cometary orbits are characterized by any 
prevailing tendency towards a particular inclina- 
tion, it will only be necessary to ascertain the 
number of orbits whose inclinations are included 
between certain definite limits. It appears from a 
Table which I have formed, exhibiting the propor- 
tion of comets in every 100, whose inclinations are 
included within every successive 10° of the quad- 
rant, that the planes of the orbits of the comets 
have a decided tendency to crowd around an incli- 
nation of about 45°, or to take positions which 
would be those of tangent planes to a right cone, 
whose axis would be at right angles to the plane 
of the ecliptic, and whose semi-angle would be 45°. 
That this tendency is too marked to be considered 
as casual, will be admitted when it is ccnsidered 
that the mean number of inclinations per cent. due 
to each 10° would be 11, while the number of 
inclinations included between 40° and 50° is nearly 
16, being nearly 50 per cent. greater than the mean, 
To determine, in like manner, whether the nodes 
and perihelia exhibit any preference for any par- 
ticular longitude, I have constructed a table giving 
the number of nodes and the number of perihelia 








Mercury, the, only exception to this being Peters’ 





in every 100 included within every 30° of longitude, 
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from 0° to 360°. From this table it would appear 
that there is a tendency in the nodes to crowd into 
the third and seventh signs of the ecliptic. The 
mean number of nodes due to each sign being 8°33, 
the number of the third sign is very nearly 12, and 
the number in the seventh nearly 10; the former 
being nearly 50 per cent. and the latter 20 per cent. 
above the mean. The petihelia, in the same man- 
ner, show a tendency to crowd into the third, 
fourth, and tenth signs, the numbers in the third 
and fourth being 12, and the number in the tenth 
nearly 13, each being about 50 per cent. above the 
mean. It is difficult to conceive, when the large 
number of comets upon which these calculations 
have been based is considered, that these results, 
either as regards the perihelia or the nodes, can 
be casual. The distribution of the points where 
the comets arrive at perihelion, with reference to 
their distances from the sun, supply another ground 
of classification. This object may be effected by 
the formation of a table, exhibiting the number of 
comets in every 100 which have their perihelia be- 
tween the surfaces of spheres distributed round the 
sun, with the radii of 20, 40, 60, &c. millions of 
miles. It appears from such a table that only a small 
proportion of the perihelia lie outside the sphere, 
whose radius is 120 millions of mites. This circum- 
stance must be ascribed to the fact, that comets 
moving in such orbits will mostly escape observa- 
tion ; but it may, perhaps, be assumed that, cwteris 
paribus, the comets whose perihelia lie within a 
sphere through the earth’s orbit, have nearly equal 
chances of being observed. If this be assumed, 
then it will follow that the numbers of such comets 
which have been observed are nearly proportioned 
to their total numbers; and, therefore, that the 
numbers within this limit in the preceding table do 
actually represent approximately the distribution 
of the points of perihelion round the sun. If we 
compare, then, the number of perihelia situate 
between the equi-distant spheres indicated in the 
table above referred to, with the cubical spaces 
through which they are respectively distributed, we 
shall obtain an approximate estimate of the den- 
sity of their distribution in relation to the distances 
from the-sun. I have computed the following 
table with this view. In the second column I have 
given the number of comets per cent. whose 
perihelia are included between the equi-distant 
spheres ; in the third column, the numbers express 
the cubical spaces between sphere and sphere, the 
volume of the sphere, whose radius is 20 millions 
of miles, being the cubical unit ; and in the fourth 
column the numbers are the quotients of those in 
the second, divided by those in the third ; and, 
therefore, express the successive densities of the 
perihelia between sphere and sphere. 


Numbers of Cubical Density of 

Perihelia, Space. — Perihelia, 
0—20 8°65 1 8°65 
20 40 11°70 7 1°67 
40 60 20°30 19 1:06 
60 80 17°20 7 0°47 
80 100 20°80 61 0°34 
100 120 8°65 91 0-095 


It is evident, then, that the density of the perihelia 
increases rapidly in approaching the sun. If the 
numbers in the last column of the table be com- 
pared with the inverse powers of the distance, it 
will be found that this increase of density is more 
rapid than the inverse distance, but less so than 
the inverse distance squared. Two planes being 
supposed to be drawn, each at an angle of 45° 
with the plane of the ecliptic, and so that the in- 
tersection of one of them with the plane of the 
ecliptic is directed to the 75° of longitude, and that 


of the other to the 200° of longitude, there is a | 


tendency of the cometary orbits to crowd towards 
the directions of these planes, not certainly so de- 
cided as to establish a law, but too pronounced to 
be casual. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Sept, 12th.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. Exhibitions of several 
new or rare insects were made. Among the 
more interesting was a small collection of butter- 


flies of great beauty,. and including some new 
species, presented to the Society by T. J. Stevens, 
Esq,, of Bogota, Cotresponding Member of the 
Society. There were also the rare Coleophora 
Wockeella, and its curious larva-case, Gelechia lenti- 
ginosella, bred from Genista tinctoria, and Tortrix 
dumetana, by Mr. Weir ; Heliothispeltigera, Pionea 
margaritalis, and other fine species, from Dover, by 
Mr. Edwin Shepherd; a new British species of 
Simaéthis, from Arundel, by Mr. Stevens; and 
Ypsolophus verbascellus, a new British species, by 
Mr. Wing. Mr. Edleston exhibited the head of a 
Plusia bractea, with a substance firmly attached to 
each of the eyes, which he had ascertained was 
an anther from a flower of honeysuckle fixed by 
its viscid extremity. Mr. Douglas exhibited larve 
of some unknown Lepidopterous insect mining in 
leaves of Cornus sanguinea, from which they even- 
tually cut out oval cases in which to pass the 
winter. Healso exhibited the rare Gelechia Brizella, 
from Brighton, and Coleophora binotapennella, from 
the same place, being the first instance of its cap- 
ture in Britain. Mr. Stainton exhibited larve of 
Gracillaria Phastancpennella, in their conical cases 
on leaves of Polygonum hydropiper, received from 
Professor Zeller of Glogau. Read a letter from 
Mr. John Scott of Renfrew, announcing the capture 


which barley had been deposited. 
which the larva causes immense loss to the agri- 
culturistsof France, by feeding on all kinds of grain, 
has hitherto been very rare in this country, and its 


foreign corn, may possibly prove very disastrous 
to our grain crops if the insect should get distri- 
buted throughout the country. 
communications were made, including a letter from 
Dr. Caudéze of Liege, in which he wishes to corre- 
spond with English Coleopterists, with a view to 
exchange Belgian or French species of Llateride: 
for any other species of this family, of which he is 


to make as cémplete as possible. A new part of the 
Society’s ‘ Transactions’ was on the table. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, September 14th. 
‘FRANCE was never so calm—never so prosperous 
as now,” is the constant ery of the supporters of 
the new régime ; and certainly she does enjoy the 
calm which is the necessary consequence of brute 
despotism, and the prosperity which arises from 
vast commercial operations of all kinds. 
of a philosophical cast of mind are far from sharing 


things. They think that France was not destined 
by the Almighty Creator to be calm as a stagnant 
peol, or to amass money like a pedler. What 
additions, they ask, has she made to her literature 
within the last three years? What has she done 
for science and art? 


And the sad answer is—‘‘ Nothing—she has been 
too calm.” The literature of England was never 
more active, rarely more brilliant than at present ; 


of a quantity of Gelechia cerealella in a granary in | 
This insect, of | 


introduction, which it is believed was effected in | 


Some other short | 


about to write a Monograph, and which he wishes | 


But men | 


in the exultation of the imperialists at this state of | 


What influence has she exer- : 
cised on the intellectual movement of Europe? | 


that of Germany is as laborious and as profound as | 





animates her is considered a bad symptom in her 
moral and political state. Ilistory proves that this 
passion carried to excess is one great cause of the 
decay of nations; but when it is coupled witha 
sudden and complete extinguishing of intellectual 
light, it is an indication that a country is driving 
rapidly to “the last scene of all.” What I now say 
must not be set down as the unjust prejudice of an 
Englishman against France ; I have lived too long 
in the country to have any prejudice remaining; 
but it is the real sober truth, which no observant 
man resident in the land can avoid seeing. It is 
what illustrious Frenchmen make no hesitation in 
confessing—nay more, it has been dwelt upon by 
more than one of the leading journals, and is the 
subject of serious concern to all the really intelli- 
gent men of the imperial party itself. 

Within the last few days, two or three circum. 
stances have occurred which show the sad state of 
French art and literature at this moment. A com- 
petition was opened for what is called the great 
prize of sculpture—i. e., the annual income allowed 
by the government to a young sculptor to go to 
Rome for a certain number of years to study his 
profession, Of all the works sent in not one was 
considered worthy of this prize. And I may add, 
| par parenthése, that more than one academy has, 
within the year, been obliged to decline granting 
annual prizes, on account of the. unworthiness of 
| the competitors. Another circumstance is this :— 
| Proudhon, the great, or if the designation be pre- 
ferred, the notorious Socialist, has written a work 
on political philosophy, but in all Paris he cannot 
find a printer who has the courage to print it. 
| Yet it is said, like all that emanates from him, to 
be admirably written and profoundly thought ; it is 
said to contain nothing objectionable to the powers 
that be; and it is said that he is willing to submit 
it to the strictest examination, and to erase any- 
, thing that can by any possibility be considered 
offensive. All is vain, however,-—not one of the 
eighty licensed printers in Paris dare touch the 
; manuscript. A third circumstance is this:—M. 
| Jules Simon, well known as a writer on philoso- 
| phical subjects, as a member of the Faculty of 





¢ 





| Letters, and as M. Cousin’s deputy ia the chair of 


Philosophy at the College of France,—recently 

wrote a work of a semi-historical, semi-philoso- 
| phical character. It was with the greatest difficulty 
| that he could find one solitary printer to consent to 
| put his manuscript into type ; and even that brave 
| man, after getting through a few pages, brought it 
; back in a fright, and declared that neither for love 
nor money would he have anything more to do 
with it. ‘These cases, after all, are but specimens 
of many. ‘The fact is, that the discussion of any 
religious, literary, historical, or philosophical sub- 
ject, in a truthful and impartial spirit, is at present 
absolutely impossible in France. It is hard to 
treat such matters without.in some way or other 
giving offence to the existing government; and 
offence to it is treason, or at least is punished as 
such. 

The, day has passed away in which the poet, as 

| in Bojleau’s time— 
| “ Crotié jusqu’’ P’échine, 
S’en va chereher son pain de cuisine en cuisine,” 


{ 
' 


t 





ever ; even that of America, which only yesterday | though, to be sure, now and then a poor child of the 
existed not, is beginning to excite attention:—but | Muses dies at the hospital--witness H. Moreau, a 
look at the vast space formerly occupied by that of | few years back, and more recently one at Rouen. 
France, and a dreary blank will be found. Her | But the poet now-a-days, when he really rises into 
school of art, too, exhibits unmistakeable symptoms | celebrity, not only, like Shakspeare, earns a tolerable 
of decline ; and the sceptre of science which she | fortune, and, like him, if so disposed, may be raised 
formerly wielded, almost without dispute, seems | to the eminent dignity of churchwarden, but, in 
likely to drop from her grasp ; whilst the great | France at all events, gets splendid perquisites in 
moral, political, and social problems which. it, is, the shape of presents. Take Beranger, for instance, 


the destiny of the present age to solve, and which 
she was the first to raise, are totally neglected. 
She is, in a word, in a deep lethargy—her intellec- 
tual powers are suspended ; in the scale of intelli- 
gence she almost ranks below Italy, and is but 
little above Spain. This melancholy decline—this 
sad abandonment of what, far more than the glory 
of her armies, made her greatness in the world—is, 
in the eyes of the philosophical, by no means re- 
deemed by her ardour in the pursuit of gain, On 
the contrary, the fierce passion for gold which now 





—this glorious old song-writer receives every weck 
more sugar, more coffee, more pots of jeily, than 
would stock a, grocer’s shop; he gets the rarest 
fruits and the best game ; casks of wine and cases 
| of brandy arrive at his house daily, whilst more 

night-caps and more socks are knitted for him than 
a regiment of soldiers could wear out in a year. 
There is a naiveté of admiration in this present- 
making which is very pleasing. Nor is it confined 
to France ; for it is not rare for the backwoods of 
America, the fir forests of Canada, indolent Asia, 
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and even the Sandwich and Tahitian islands, to 


send their tributes. But it is gratifying to know 
that the cadeaux could not be made to a more 
worthy object; for the old and venerable recipient 
distributes them, with a hand open as day, to all 
who need, and especially to those who suffer perse- 
cution for conscience-sake in politics. 


OR SALE.—A valuable and extensive Collec- 
tion of MINERALS and GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. — 
Mr. TENNANT, Mineralogist, 149, Strand, London, having bought 
at the Stowe Sale, October, 1848, the Buckingham Collection of 
MINERALS and FOSSILS—the former containing 3100 speci- 
mens, many of great value and interest; and the latter, which 
includes many very interesting Fossils and Geological Specimens, 
about 3000 in number, begs to offer the same for SALE. The Col- 
lection of Minerals at the price of £1000, and the Geological Col- 
lection at the sum of £500. 








VARIETIES. 


Lecture Association.—An Association has just 
heen formed, called the Hants and South Wilts 
Lecturers’ Association, the object of which is the 
promotion of lectures on scientific and literary sub- 
jects in Institutes, Schools, &c. The operations 
are intended to include all institutions situated in 
Hants and South Wilts, upon their placing them- 
selves in union with the Association. The mem- 
bers are divided into two classes,—annual sub- 
scribers of 17. for expenses, and lecturers whose 
gratuitous services shall be accepted by the Com- 
mittee of the Association. The range of the So- 
ciety’s operation will be, from time to time, divided 
by the Committee into local districts, as con- 
venience may require, comprising from eight to 
twelve institutions requiring lectures ; the members 
in each district appointing a secretary to act for 
the whole. The subscriptions are intended to be 
devoted in aid of the general objects of the Asso- 
ciation, and to the purchase of diagrams, charts, 
books, or papers for the use of lecturers, and the 
Association will endeavour to provide lectures as 
much as possible on the principle of mutual and 
gratuitous assistance. Each institution nominated 
by a gratuitous lecturer or resident subscribing 
member will receive one lecture free of all pay- 
ment for every lecture given and subscription paid. 
Institutions in unioa will otherwise pay 1/. in towns, 
10s. in villages, each lecture, towards the expenses 
of paid lecturers, or 10s. and 5s. respectively, if 
gratuitous. All payments will be made direct to 
the Association, and in no case whatever to the 
lecturer.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 

Benjamin Franklin.—Messrs. Philips, Sampson, 
and Co. have now ready for publication a handsome 
duodecimo, of upwards of five hundred pages, en- 
titled, ‘The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin, 
comprising his Autobiography, with Original Notes | 
and a Memoir, by Epes Sargent.’ This edition 
will embrace much new matter, from French and 
American sources, and will contain two portraits, 
one of which is from the painting in the gallery of 
Versailles, now for the first time engraved. As the 
complete works of Franklin are to be had only in 
ten expensive volumes, the want of a collection 
like the present will be readily admitted.— New 
York Literary World. 

New Statues—For some days workmen have 
been engaged in placing several statues, represent: | 
ing some of the kings and queens of England, on 
pedestals in the recesses of the central hall of the | 
New Palace at Westminster. The statues are of | 
stone, and have been executed -by Mr. Thomas, of 
Regent’s Park. The sovereigns represented are 
Henry II., Edward I. and his Queen, Eleanor; 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry JII.; Isabella, Queen of 
Edward II. ; Edward III. and his Queen, Phillippa; 
Richard II.; and Henry IV. Several other statues 
of regal personages are nearly completed, and will 
shortly be placed in the recesses prepared for them. 
—The Times. 

Electric Clock.—On Saturday night the electric 
clock, which we mentioned in our last week’s paper, 
was lighted up in one of the turrets of the Hotel de 
Ville, and at the corner of the Place St. Jean, the 
Rue de l’Etuve, &c.: electric dials were put in 
communication with it. This improvement, novel 
to Brussels for public purposes, has been for a 
considerable time common to Ghent, and when 
general here, which we trust the present ecperi- 
ments will ensure it to be, will form another boon 
to the capital —Brussels Herald. 














ine Now ready. price 10s. 6d. 
(THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. 


By PISCARIUS. 





“ The object of this little book is to make known the means by 
Which fish of all descriptions may be multiplied in rivers to an 
almost incalculable extent.’’—Ena. 

Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Lately Published, 
MNHE NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 


H.M.S. HERALD, under the command of Captain Henry 
Kelictt, R.N., C.B., while in search of Sir John Franklin. By 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Member of the Imperial Academy Nat. 
Curiosorum. In Two Volumes, 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs and 
a New Map by Petermann. 

“With extensive knowledge in geography and its cognate 
sciences, Mr. Seemann possesses a close and vivid style, which 
expresses his ideas not only with clearness but animation”— 
Srectraror. 

London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
Parrsipent—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman CHairmay. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Dervry Cuairrman. 
Soricrror—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs :ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may r-main 
on credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecujiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to insure £100 at death. 




















Age First |Second| Third Fourth Fifth | Remainder 
Year. | Year. } Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£8a/£s.4.(£s. 4.) £5. 0d./£5. 4.| £4 a. 
20'018 2/019 2 e's Be oi) 29 118 2 
30|1 3 911 5 2, 1 6 8 19 427 18.9 210 5 
49 }11110/113 9' 11510 118 1 206 3.8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Policy. | Sum Insured. 





Bonuses. Amount. 

| £ | £04 s. d. 

1825 5000 } 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 | 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 {- 1038-2 4 4038 2 4 








Prospeetuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulags, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings, 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Subseribed Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 





TRUSTEES. 
MR. COMMISSIONER WEST, Leeds. 
The Hon. W. F. CAMPBELL, Stratheden House. 
JOHN THOMAS, Esq., Bishops Stortford. 

This Society embraces every advantage of existing Life Offices, 
viz., the Mutual System, without its risks or liabilities; the Pro- 
prietary, with its security, simplicity, and economy; the Accu- 
mulative System introduced by this Society, uniting life with the 
convenience of a deposit bank ; Self-Protecting Policies also intro- 
duced by this Society, embracing by one policy and one rate of 
premium a Life Assurance, an Endowment, and a Deferred An- 
nuity: “no forfeiture ;” Loans, with commensurate Assurances. 

The Bonus recently declared was a sum equivalent to a cash 
Bonus of 20 per cent, on Policies of five years’ standing and 
upwards. 

EDW. FRED. LEEKS, Secretary. 





HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Ficet 
Street, London. 
CAPITAL £200,000. 


Moderate rates of premium and 80 per cent. of the profits 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 
Claims promptly paid. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office, 67, Fleet Street, London. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 





FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY. 
HE DIRECTORS of the ATHENEZUM FIRE 


. OFFICE are desirous of establishing Agencies in various 
parts of London and its vicinity. The Agency Commissions are 
iberal; and the Original and Important Plan adopted by the 
Atheneum insures to Gentlemen of good connexion and energy 
great and permanent advantages. 

Applications, by Letter only, stating business facilities, and 
accompanied by references, to be made to the Manager. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Esrastisuep By Act or PartiaMeNt IN 1834, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra Premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


N ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King Street, Man- 

chester ; 454, West Strand, London. 

The business of this Association is that of— 

1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—civil, naval, 

or military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
rancously effected, on approved personal or any other sufficient 
security. 

3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates. 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or returnable 
premiums. 

5. Policies payable to bearer. 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable to 
bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates. 

7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country fiom 
invasivn. 

8. Notices of the assignment of policies registered. 

9. Medical referees paid by this Association. 

10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reasonable 
proof being given. 

11. Stamp duty on policies paid by the Association. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., divided every five years amongst all 
policy holders entitled to profits. 

CHARLES HENRY MINCING, 
Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, 
Actuary and Secretary, London. 


HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM- 
PANY, No, 72, Lombard Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., M.P. William Wilberforce, Esq. 

The POLICIES of this Company being INDISPUTABLE, (in 
terms of the Deed of Constitution duly reg.stered,) are TRANS- 
FERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being dependant, as 
in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and 
perhaps forgotten circumstances, and office documents. Used as 
FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the Assured frem all doubt 
and anxiety as to the future. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice of Life 
Assurance, the progress of this Company bas been rapid from the 
commencement of its business, and is steadily advancing. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager, 











T OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—This Company offers safe and profitable in- 
vestment for large or small sums of money. The Funds are lent 
on the security of Freehold and Leasehold Property, in connexion 
with a Life Assurance, thus superseding Building Sccieties: by 
providing for the ccasing of the payments in the event of the 
death of the Borrower. 

15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Sec. 


RESENTS.— Messrs. FUTVOYE AND CO 
desire to call attenticn to their extensive STOCK of English 
and Foreign FANCY GOODS, suitable for Presents, comprising 
Dressing and Writing Cases, Workboxes, Jewellery of every de- 
scription, Clocks, Watches, Bronzes, China, Glass, Alabaster 
Papier maché, Stationery, Bibles, Prayer-books, and thousands of 
articles in bijouterie and vertu. 
FUTVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street; 8, 11, and 12, Beak 
Street; and 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 'lustrated Catalogues sent 
free by post on application. 





OZEAU’S COPAHINE MEGE, or SACCHA- 
@ RATED CAPSULES —A perfect substitute for Copaiba will 
be found in the Copahine Mége, which has been approved by the 
French Academy of Medicine, and successfully administered in 
the Paris and London Hospitals. (See ‘ Lancet’ of Nov. 6,1852, an 
extract of which will be forwarded on application.)—Prepared 
and sold by G. JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, Haymarket, Lon- 
don, and 161, Rue Montmartre, Paris; and the principal Chemists 
of France, England, and the Colonics. The bottle of 100 capsules, 
4s. 6d.; of 50 ditto, 2s. 9d.; and the name of GABRIEL JOZEAU 
printed on the Government stamp. 
CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommende d 
for Softening, Improving, Beautifying.and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once 
a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic 
and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
éryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beeutiful—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with 
{| directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


FTOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS a 


CERTAIN CURE for BAD BREASTS.—Extract of a 
letter from Mr. F. Turner, grocer, of Penshurst, dated Dec. 13, 

















30, Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 


THENAUM FIRE OFFICE, 30, Sackville 
Street, London: Capital, £2,000,000 sterling.— Policies issued 
at the lowest rate consistent with the risk in each case, and free 
of charge for policies or stamps. Losses met with promptitude, 
and made good without deduction or discount. 
HENRY SALTER, Manager. 





1850 :—‘‘ To Professor Holloway. Sir,—It is with pleasure that L 
acquaint you of the wonderful cure effected by the use of your 
invaluable ointment and pills. My wife suffered for more than 
six months from a dreadfully sore breast, and which her medical 
attcadant found it impossible to heal, She then tried your medi- 
eines, which, in Httle more than a month, effected a perfect and 
radical cure, to the astonishment of the many persons who saw in 
what an awfully bad state it had been.”—Sold by all Druggists, 
| and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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GHith Twenty-four Hlustrations bp George Cruikshank. 





“WE SHALL LEARN OF HIM ANOTHER AND A GREATER LESSON SOME DAY!” 


By C. W. H. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘< If there still remains a real, living, unsatisfied Protectionist, we in all heartiness and 

vapeur recommend to him the amusing and instructive ‘ Chronicles’ before us. —, 

'o complete its attractions, every chapter of the work has been illustrated by the inimit- 
able George Cruikshank.” —Sherborne Journal. 


‘The writer handles his subject in such a masterly manner—his style is so piquant, 
as well as forcible, so scholarly, yet so racy—his wit and his wisdom are so skilfully 
blended—he has so cleverly worked out his motto, Ridentem dicere verum, by telling the 
truth laughingly—that the reader finds himself irresistibly carried along, and he and the 
book part not company until he has made himself master of the tale that he has to 
unfold.” —Leicesterskire Mercury. 


‘To find so much practical truth, conveyed with such brilliancy of fancy and literary 
power, is somewhat unusual in agricultural literature, but we have scarcely ever seen a 
more successful illustration of the author’s motto from Horace, of telling the truth in a 
laughing way. It will soon attain, as it deserves, avery high degree of popularity.” 
—Caledonian Mercury. 


‘The author carries humour and pleasantry even into the ‘cubical protraction’ of 
the geological structure of his land. He has produced a sort of elegant popularization 
of agriculture, which will do quite as much to bring the study of the science into fashion 
as its practical application to the purposes of arc into custom. Many a scholar and man 
of letters who now, in the exclusive and ignorant pride of his erudition, can find no corner 
in his mind for ‘ the first of arts, the last of human sciences,’ will be lured into patroniz- 
ing it by the native wit, the generous humour, the poetry, all but metzve and rhyme, 
brought to bear in its pages upon the elucidation of agricultural principles and practice.” 
—Liverpool Mercury, 


** The book is as amusing as a novel.” —Atheneum. 


** Our agricultural readers will no doubt be surprised to learn that the soundest 
lessons in agricultural science, and yet one of the most amusing books ever published, 
will be found with the above title, but it is nevertheless true. We tell the truth 
when we say that Cruikshank has illustrated this work in his best style, yet the illustra- 
tions are hardly so humorous as the letter-press. Pleasantry, when in good taste, is 
an admirable set-off to a dull subject ; but when it is accompanied, as in ‘Talpa,’ with 
new and startling speculations, which are so clearly defined, and bear so strong an ap- 
vearance of truth, that they captivate every reader, we must confess that a good work 
Sas been accomplished.” —Liverpool Standard. 


** This is a rare little volume. We don’t know which to admire most, the author’s 
humour or his wisdom. He has set himself the task of illustrating, in an agreeable 
manner, the evils of Custom, Prejudice, and Feudalism, as they exist among agriculturists. 
It will create much laughter among the merry, and convey many a lesson to the tiller of 
the soil. There are some very capital illustrations, too, embellishing the volume.”—Era, 


‘This book is written in a whimsical, pleasant, and yet practical style, . . . We 
believe it to be a work of real value and utility.”— Weekly Diepateh. 


‘¢ This is an amusing and capital little work, which we can recommend to our agricul- 
tural friends. The book is written in a strain of good-natured wit, yet bayer 
considerable knowledge of agricultural management, and containing much sound, useful, 
and practical advice ; it battles with the evils of prejudice and old customs, in gossiping 
and racy expressions of drollery, not a little heightened by the illustrations, which are 
admirable as original.”—Hereford Journal. 


“ C, W. H. is evidently a man of science, as well as a practical agriculturist ; and has 
judiciously clothed his very serious truths in a garb of simple language, laced with rich 
humour.” —Morning Advertiser. 


« Exactly the kind of thing suited for the present day, with its everlasting talk about 
ruination to farming interests. . . The work altogether looks as if it had been 
designed as a gift-book for farmers.”—Edinburgh News. 


‘The author of ‘ Talpa’ has elicited humour, wisdom, and we had almost said romance, 
out of a Clay farm. In what superficially appears the most unpromising and unfertile of 
themes, ke has found materials for a volume of such interesting and suggestive matter as 
has seldom been written about agriculture. The general reader will find much useful in- 
formation from ‘The Chronicles of a Clay Farm,’ which combines with all the interest of 
a modern novel, practical lessons of the first importance.” —Hereford Mercury. 


“C. W. H. is a magician at whose touch the hardest and most impracticable clods 
mellow down into the kindest and most friable of soils. No wonder that the same magi- 
cal wand should have power to transmute a theme so barren and repulsive as a ‘ Clay 
Farm’ into one fraught with amusement and mental gratification.’’—Furmers’ Herald. 


«Under this quaint title is given the equally quaint history of a series of experiments 
in the cultivation of a ‘Clay Farm’ of a terribly unpromising character. . It is truly 
a most amusing book.’”’—Sunday Times. 


** Here is a capital little book for the farmers. . . . The ——— (and there are 
twenty-four of them) are among the happiest proofs we have lately seen that the genius 
of this fine artist’s earlier day is still fresh and unimpaired.” —Ezaminer. 


‘‘ The experience of an agriculturist who, by the aid of scientific theory, combined 
with good practical knowledge, has converted an apparently worthless piece of land into 
a fruitful soil, is described in the little bock before us with great etfect.”—Liverpool 
Albion. 


“* Cleverly written in a vein of pleasantry that renders an otherwise heavy subject, 
to all but farmers, exceedingly attractive. The work perseveringly uproots the preju- 
dices of the past, and demonstrates that scientific knowledge is an important element in 
successful tillage.”—Lincoln Mercury. 











« The work will be read with interest and advantage by every class of agriculturists— 
| from the scientific experimentalist to the most obstinate stickler for primitive usages, 
| who conducts the operations ef husbandry in the system adopted by his great grand+ 
) dather.”—Norfolk News, 
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